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FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY AND 
DYSPEPSIA 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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found it a valuable remedy in nervous debility 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
LI. 


To conceit that men must form their faith of things proper to 
another world according to the prescriptions of other mortal men of 


this is both ridiculous and dangerous. WILLIAM PENN. 


From a letter written, while he was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London (for writing ‘‘ The Sandy Foundation Shaken ”’), to Arlington, 
the Secretary of State. 


Spirit of life, as the light of the morning, 
Pour on our natures thy beauty and might ; 
Grant us thy thoughts for our spirit’s adorning, 

Be our Shekinah and Indwelling Light. 


Spirit who over the Jordan’s wave hovered, 
Flame that imparted the Pentecost’s tongues, 

Still be thy presence and glory discovered, 
Kindling our hearts and inspiring our songs. 


Comforter, come, with thy great consolation, 
Light of the seers and believers of old ; 

Open before us the gates of salvation, 
Higher and holier visions unfold. 


—Selected. 


WORLD TO-DAY ?”’ 

Paper (nearly complete) by John Wilhelm Rowntree, read at the 
Friends’ Conference at Manchester, England, Eleventh month 12. 
TuIs question has been answered in the affirmative by 
those who have preceded me. But the possession of a 
message is one thing, and its delivery to the age another. 
I, therefore, propose to consider three great prevailing 
elements which we must take into account : 

Indifference to the Higher Life ; 

The change in Religious Thought ; 

The expansion of Social Ideals. 

Sadly must we admit that, in the cities of modern 
civilization, the tide of paganism still runs high. The 
growing magnificence of our public houses and music 
halls, and the large and flourishing fraternity of sporting 
papers, are but an index to the power of low ideals over 
the minds of men. The greed for wealth, the tyranny 
of drink, the passion for gambling, the fascinations of 
vice, these have too often in the past baffled the endeav- 
ors of reforming zeal. 

But it is not only with an active hostility that we have 
to cope. The Church, in her appeal to the conscience 
of men, meets with no more frequent or obstinate diffi- 
culty than that of indifference to the higher life. Who 
has not seen the spectacle, so pathetic and so common, 
of the man with the muck-rake, absorbed body and soul 
in scraping together his little heap of gold? Who has 
not observed the vulgar and selfish display of the nouveau 
riche, or the less vulgar but no less selfish uselessness of 
the mere dilettante, who dabbles in art and indulges in 
travel, not that he may brighten the lives of others, but 
only to gratify himself? Who does not know the large 


class, indolently benevolent, and negatively virtuous, 
who, wanting in depth of conviction, offer a passive ob- 
struction to the progress of the Church ? 









Alas, for the army of the Lord when men desert the 
rough life of the soldier and the rude ways of the camp 
for the pleasant and sheltered streets of Laodicea. 

The opposition of indifference is, however, no new 
thing. It is when we pass from indifference to the men- 
| tal atmosphere of our day, that we meet with conditions 
which, save for the striking period of the Renaissance, 
find no parallel in history. Great was then the expansion 
of human knowledge, but to us it has been given to apply 
the invisible forces of nature, and almost to annihilate 
time and space. And as the Middle Ages learnt the place 
of the earth in the universe, so are we learning the truth 
about man, his slow development, his physical affinities 
with all other forms of life. 

We, too, have to reconstruct our cosmogony. And 
in this reconstruction the timidity of the Church, the 
irreconcileable attitude of certain among our scientists, 
and the revulsion from the iron hardness of terrible and 
fatalistic creeds, have lead to some present confusion. 

There are, it is true, many whom nothing has yet 
troubled, and over whom, no doubt, the Church main- 
tains her hold. But nevertheless where, in any place, 
the Church has failed to grasp the changed conditions, 
she suffers continued defections and ceases to appeal to 
an ever-increasing number outside her borders. Many 
churches are enfeebled, many individuals find themselves 
forced to exchange wholesome centres of activity for the 
misery of spiritual loneliness, and must drift to extremes 
of negation or seek relief in isolated service. 

God’s secrets are often swiftly unveiled. But though 
the revelation may be sudden our re-adjustment is slow. 
Confusion nevertheless is not forever. One moment the 
Bible seems taken from us, the next it is restored, more 
living than before and with a new light upon its page. 

The clouds of controversy gather at each great dis- 
covery of science, and seem to hide the Christ, but lo, 
the clouds disperse and the Divine figure stands out in 
renewed splendor. 

Even as now so at the Renaissance came perplexity 
and scepticism. But it was of the new learning, with its 
larger views of God and the Universe, that the Reforma- 
tion was born. So, do I unfalteringly believe, will there 
spring out of the present seeming chaos a renewed and 
more powerful faith, deeper in its basis, clearer in its 
vision, broader in its charity than ever was the old; and 
as warm in its love. 

Closely allied to the change in religious thought— 
which is after all only an inevitable development of the 
Reformation,—accelerated and illumined by scientific 
discovery, we find a great expansion of social ideals. 

No one can fail to note how swift and momentous has 
been the industrial revolution of the past hundred years. 
The creation of our great industrial classes, the massing 
together of men in huge centres such as London, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester has altered the whole fabric 
of society, and forces of unknown power are coming into 
play. The progress of political enfranchisement has al- 
| most completely transferred the governing power to the 
| hands of the people, and the increasing efficiency of edu- 
| cation must inevitably tend to bring the humblest citizen 
| and the humblest peasant to political consciousness. 
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Already there are signs of movement in the deep. 
The supposed immutability of the existing social system 
is questioned. Men even doubt if it be the best. They 
refuse to believe ¢haf to be an ideal life which compels 
the laborer ‘‘ to hold desperately to the small niche into 
which he has been fitted, if he would not be of the help- 
less flotsam and jetsam tossed to and fro on the tides of 
poverty.’ They refuse the comfortable belief that the 
present extreme inequalities of wealth are the ordering 
of Divine Providence, or that the strong caste feeling 
that mars English social life reflects the teaching of the 
Nazarene Joiner. ' 

The profound dissatisfaction with existing conditions 
and the desire for a fuller and happier life are well-nigh 
universal. But still it is true that ‘‘ there is an almost 
complete absence of any clear indication from those who 
speak in the name of science and authority as to the di- 
rection in which the future progress lies.’’ There are 
those who think the outlook is already brightening with 
the light of a better day. That may well be true, but it 
would be idle to maintain that the situation is not fraught 
with danger. ‘‘ Wesee notoursigns. There is no more 
any prophet.’’ Let us listen to the warning voice of 
perhaps the greatest of our Nonconformist leaders: ‘‘ We 
are face to face with what we may truly call the supreme 
moment of our history. It is the people that now rule, 
and unless God live in and through the people, the end 
of all our struggles, the goal of all our boasted progress, 
will be chaos, and chaos is death.’’ 

I am thankful that Friends, having caught something 
of the spirit that was in their greatest leaders, have met at 
this Conference boldly to face facts, and frankly to review 
their position. Never, it has been said, in spite of all 
that is disconrgaging, was an age more earnest in spirit, 
and so possessed with the consciousness of evil. And 
though this earnestness may be largely outside the initia- 
tive of the Church, it is an element of the highest 
promise of good. This is no place for pessimism. ‘‘ He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged till he hath set judgment 
in the earth.’’ (Isaiah 42: 4.) 

Yet we cannot look unmoved at the extent to which 
the churches generally—not least, our own—fail to in- 
spire and lead the people. Can we really say that they 
hold men as they did? We cannot believe it. It needs 
but the briefest acquaintance with our large cities to re- 
veal the existence among the people of widespread mis- 
trust of church and chapel. And in considering the 
number of their adherents we are bound to remember 
that the census of a church is but a deceptive index of 
its spiritual power. We must deduct those who, from 
force of habit rather than from strength of conviction, 
or from the love of respectability rather than that of 
truth cumber the pews with a soulless occupancy. 

The large activity which spends itself in bazar com- 
mittees, or the proud charity that loves the high places 
of subscription lists, is no criterion of deep religious 
feeling. 

If there be failure, the cause must be sought not 
without the Church, but within. 

The empty benches and deserted galleries of our 
meeting-houses are signs of a high-water mark from 
which the tide has ebbed away. We may recognize local 
or particular reasons, more or less pertinent, but the real 
causes, which cannot be minimized, are the poverty of 
our spiritual life or the want of aggressive power. 

Were the simple worship of those who profess to go 
beneath form and convention and strike the deep springs 
of actual communion with the Father, to become only 
another of the empty forms of religion, then grant us 
another George Fox to denounce us as ‘‘ professors.’’ 
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Our meetings for worship must be the glowing centres of 
our spiritual life, if we would keep and attract men or 
satisfy their spiritual hunger. 

I believe it is sadly too true that spiritual pride, false 
respectability, and unmanly deference to mere wealth or 
title have crept into ourchurch. And whenever they are 
still to be found we see the melancholy spectacle of in- 
vertebrate Christianity which, in its sluggish self-com- 
placency, is even ignorant of its weakness. A lady re- 
cently told me: ‘‘I had thought of becoming a Friend, 
but I found you were a pearl of such great price that | 
had not the spiritual pride to join you.’’ 

Such is not the attitude for an appeal to the world. 
As laborers seeking help to carry on a great work for 
which our strength is inadequate, it is both our right and 
our duty to call men to us, and in the miserable plea that 
‘we are not a proselytizing body ’’ there lies the fatal 
poison or stagnation. Rather let us break down our 
barriers and offer our fellow workmen a social and spir- 
itual home. To the true Christian the world is a com- 
monwealth of all men, knowing neither rank nor class. 
Neverthetess, certain sections of the Christian Church 
tend to represent certain grades of society, and to per- 
petuate class distinctions rather than destroythem. The 
equality of position nominally possessed by our members 
should remind us that we are bound, more than other 
churches, to overcome this difficulty. 

There is, however, grave danger ot one-sidedness. 
We shall never know our full power if we appeal to the 
working classes alone. Why do we fail almost entirely 
to reach cultured and thoughtful people? Why is it 
that even many of our own more educated members are 
leaving us? By all means let us encourage the Adult 
School movement, and let us warmly welcome every 
working man who comes into membership with us, but 
we must remember that our message is for the world. 
True thought, clearly and simply expressed, reaches all 
men. It is a great mistake to imagine that what satisfies 
the simplest may not also be food for the most com- 
pletely furnished minds. 

Surely it is impossible to view without concern the 
spiritual starvation of our professional and literary 
classes. Great is the talent committed to their charge, 
and small the use they make of it. Would they but 
contribute to religion something nobler than fastidious 
criticism of other men’s methods, they could reuder the 
Church a powerful service of trained intelligence which 
she greatly needs. 

How to set free their dormant spiritual energy is a 
problem demanding from us all the self sacrifice and pa- 
tient thought that have characterized our devotion to our 
adult schools. And though hitherto it has been strangely 
neglected, it is a work which if more difficult is no less 
urgent. 

I do not suggest the method, but though there are 
many adult schools in London, I know of none in Fleet 
street for lawyers and journalists, and none in Piccadilly 
for baronets and dukes. But because these men are diffi- 
cult to reach we have no right to shrink from our duty. 
Difficulties exist to be overcome. And were there more 
of that close dependence on God and fearless independ- 
ence of men which marked John Woolman and Stephen 
Grellet, we should not stand under the condemnation of 
this failure. 

Let us welcome a large conception of our responsibili- 
ties. Great-hearted men are not nurtured on small ideals, 
and there is something in our church of that parochialism 
which is fatal to vigorous action. Parochialism and ex- 
clusiveness bring with them that want of proportion so 
typical of Friends. Such a matter as the sitting to- 
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gether of men and women Friends in meeting, is surely 
of infinitesimal importance when measured by the larger 
concerns of life. Yet I have heard that petty question 
dicsussed in a usually torpid preparative meeting with 
the heat and passion of a House of Commons debate. 
If we are to do great things we must lift up our eyes 
from our microscopic affairs and look out upon the world. 
And if we look aright we shall see—across the darkness 
of vice unconquered and problems unsolved—like a vision 
of the Holy Grail the city of God that is to be, and into 
our souls will come a great longing, and to our ears the 
sound of a voice, ‘‘Arise and labor for the reward is 
great.”’ 

SERMON AT OAK PARK, ILLINOIS. 


Our friend Allen J. Flitcraft, Chicago, Ill., has sent us the sermon 
of F. H. Rowley, of the Oak Park, Tll., Baptist Church, delivered on 
“ Thanksgiving Day,” Eleventh month 28, 1895, at a union service 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church of that town. We print part 
of it this week, and will complete it next week. 


Matthew 13 : 33.—The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened.” 


THERE are at least three kinds of sermons that I think 
are appropriate on this day of National Thanksgiving. 
It would be perfectly proper, I am sure, to dwell very 
thoughtfully this morning upon any one of a number of 
great public questions whose right answer is being 
anxiously sought amid the conditions and perplexities of 
our western civilization. Or we might most fittingly at- 
tempt the enumeration of those national blessings that 
are so evident in gathered harvests, in freedom from 
plague and pestilence, in peace, and in the signs of a re- 
turning prosperity. Or we might seek to awaken grati- 
tude by the consideration of those larger conceptions of 
Christian truth which have given and are giving to our 
age its noblest luster, and which are finding their ex- 
pression in a truer philosophy of life, and in certain 
widening spiritual movements that are full of prophecy 
and hope. _ I have tried to prepare my sermon with the 
last of these three purposes. I desire to see with you to 
day, some of the reasons for this service that let in bless- 
ings deeper and more significant than are to be found in 
fulness of bread or in the abundance of that earthly store 
which too often becomes to us life’s summum bonum. 

If the kingdom of heaven, by its very nature, is, as 
Jesus said it was, like leaven; if it has been hidden in 
the meal of this world’s laws and customs, policies and 
governments, relationships and social conditions; if, 
somehow, a point of vantage has been given it at the very 
heart of all the world’s thinking and activity ; and if, as 
he said, the result of its silent work was to be the final 
leavening of the whole surrounding mass, then it was to 
be expected from the very first that its influence would 
be an ever-widening one, and that more and more it 
would assert its power as it spread onward into the world’s 
life, claiming one by one each farther sphere, as a new 
realm, to be leavened. And men’s understanding of its 
nature would be therefore an enlarging one. Just as its 
operations were perceived through the changes it wrought 
would men enter into larger conceptions of its character, 
rise to truer thoughts of its purpose and meaning in the 
world. The full truth of this kingdom, consequently, 
has. never been compassed by any age, ali that it is, all 
that it can accomplish, men can never know until its 
leavening work is finished. Progress in apprehension of 
God’s truth,as disclosed in the principles and forces of 
this kingdom, has come as men have seen some new un- 
folding of its power, complementing or correcting their 
former thought of it, and adding somethiug unperceived 
before. The whole history of Christianity, so far as that 





history is rightly studied, has been the record of changing 
and enlarging conceptions of that which Jesus called the 
‘*kingdom of heaven.’’ From the first it began to 
create new conditions; these conditions in turn called 
for new and fresh manifestations of its life and energy, 
and each time it has met the call—often in ways that 
were nothing less than fuller revelations of its nature, 
and men once more have had to adjust their thoughts 
and teachings concerning it to these later and fuller 
revelations. The idea that the truth of Jesus was 
fathomed and its boundaries marked out 1800 years ago, 
Or 1400 years ago, Or 300 years ago, so that in Paul’s 
time or in Augustine’s or in Calvin’s, men could build 
the fence of a credal statement around it and say they 
had it all, not only the words of Jesus, but all the unde- 
veloped fullness and meaning of his teaching, is to ignore 
his truth as a living thing, as incarnated in a life rather 
than shut up in formulas, and as a life forever bursting 
old boundaries, forever shattering old wine skins ; it is to 
treat it as little more than a set of doctrines that one age 
might formulate as well as another. Profoundly as Paul 
understood it, broader as grew his knowledge of it as he 
saw by experience its exhaustive vitality, the centuries 
since his day have added their own testimony to its in- 
herent capacity to be the power of God unto salvation, 
making many of the great apostle’s dreams fulfilled reali- 
ties. Let us give all honor to the attempts of those who 
in the past have tried to gather up their largest thoughts 
of Christian truth and embody them in their creeds; but 
is there any more reason for being content with the doc- 
trinal statements of St. Augustine’s times (that is with 
their interpretations of Christ’s truth) than with the 
views of his day upon much else whose real significance 
and far-reaching consequences were only dimly under- 
stood? The truth of the New Testament forever abides, 
but men’s apprehension of it has largely been dependent 
upon its results as seen since Jesus’s day, and the 1900 
years of Christian history that lie between his teaching 
and us are but so many great volumes interpreting and 
unfolding his truth, showing us his kingdom as it comes 
in answer to the cry, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom Come.”’ 

This representation of the kingdom of heaven as 
leaven, as a something in the world slowly but surely 
subduing all things to itself, and so to be apprehended 
with even fuller knowledge, each age learning something 
more than the past, is still one that multitudes practically 
deny or get around by an exegesis that will stand by a 
theory at whatever cost to the teaching of Jesus. To 
many, Christ came simply to save men out of the world, 
to gather out from the moral ruin of the world a company 
of elect souls, few in number compared with the whole ; 
when this number is secured and safely removed, then 
the poor doomed world goes headlong to its wreck. 
There are certain passages of Scripture, I grant, that 
seem on their surface to give color to this belief, but they 
must be interpreted in the light of other and less am- 
biguous teachings whose meaning is plain. The world,— 
if by that you mean whatever makes for injustice and 
wrong, the spirit of selfishness and pride, and all that 
exalts itself, against God,—this indeed shall some day 
perish, since God is God. But, when by the world I 
mean that whole vast creation whose earnest expectation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God, when by it 
I mean the sum total of all man’s earthly relationships,— 
all that constitutes him, not simply an individual but a 
member of society’s one great body, a part of humanity’s 
living organism whose head is Christ,—when by the 
world [I mean this,—refusing to see how man can be re- 
deemed without at the same time his surroundings also 
sharing in the redemptive work, then I say that this 
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world Jesus came to save. It was this that was in his 
thought when he said, ‘‘ I came not to judge the world, 
but to save it,’’ ‘* the field is the world,’’ ‘* God sent not 
his Son unto the world to condemn it, but that the world 
through him might be saved.’’ ‘‘ For the bread of God 
is that which cometh down from heaven and giveth life 
unto the world.’’ ‘‘ In many such texts,’’ says another, 
‘it is evident that the world is used to describe the 
human race, humanity, man and his environment, that it 
is not thought of as a hostile realm set over against the 
kingdom of heaven, but as the subject of Christ’s redeem- 
ing and saving grace.’’! With regard to this purpose of 
Christ revealed in his assertion that he had come to save 
the world, and which is implied in the parable of the 
leaven, ‘‘ there are,’’ says Gladden, ‘‘ those who assume 
to be the special representatives of this Christ upon the 
earth, and who declare, if I rightly understand them, that 
the purpose of the Christ, as here announced, has not 
been fulfilled ; that his lofty enterprise has met with ig- 
nominious failure ; that he has not saved the world, and 
gives no indication of being able to save it; that, in 
spite of his church and his gospel and his spirit, the 
world is steadily growing worse ; that nothing is now left 
for him but to reverse his original purpose and come and 
judge the world, and destroy what he is powerless by 
moral and spiritual influences tosave. ‘‘ I will not discuss 
this theory,’’ he says, ‘‘I will only say that I do not 
find in history, nor in the philosophy of faith, nor in the 
words of Christ anything to justify it. I still believe that 
when Christ said, ‘ I came to save the world,’ he was no 
callow enthusiast, proposing to himself a scheme too vast 
for his powers. 1 believe that he has not been disap- 
pointed ; that the joy that was set before him was no il- 
lusion ; that he has shown himself mighty to save the 
world, and that the world through him is being saved. 
And I own that the denial of this fact, or skepticism 
about it, seems to me the deadliest heresy now alive in the 
Christian church.’’ 

Accepting Christ’s words as final for us, and finding 
them confirmed by the actual experience through which 
humanity has come since Jesus announced his kingdom— 
its redemption moving on and measured not only ina 
multitude of ways that can be set forth as palpable proof 
of the progress of his kingdom, but also in ways too silent 
and far-reaching to be more than felt, we are really now 
face to face with certain of those larger conceptions of 
Christian truth, inherent in the kingdom of heaven, 
which our own age sees with clearer vision than the past, 
and which underlie and determine many a spiritual and 
leavening movement operative in our day, and calling 
for the devoutest gratitude from all who love God and 
hold toward man a brother’s heart. 

Time permits that I call your attenion to only three 
or four of those fuller conceptions of Christianity’s teach- 
ings which particularly distinguish the best thought of the 
closing years of the century, and which are working like 
leaven in the world, filling the minds of men with cheer- 
ing hope. And as I dwell for a moment upon them, I do 
not desire to be understood as saying that ours is the 
only age that has perceived them. Here and there in 
the past many a saintly soul has felt their power and 
spoken of them, but they are our peculiar possession in 
the wider acceptance they have received and in the nobler 
results their recognition among us is slowly but surely 
accomplishing. 

And first: I see among the mightiest spiritual forces 
of our times that truth, since the very day of Jesus burn- 
ing like asun in the heaven of revelation, but now in 
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these days seen as never before by his church, to be the 
one great central orb of light in whose clear shining all 
other truth must be judged—I mean the truth of God's 
universal Fatherhood. It would be too long a story to 
attempt to tell how or why so early in the history of 
Christianity this teaching, that breathes from almost 
every page of the New Testament, became largely hidden 
from the faith and knowledge of thechurch. Gradually 
we discover it seems to past from the consciousness of 
Christian thinkers, obscured by the influences of pagan 
ideas and eclipsed by the darkening shadows of Greek phil- 
osophy and men’s desire to build the simple teachings of 
Jesus unto a metaphysical system. Well has it been said 
that had the church kept this gracious and elemental truth 
faithfully in her heart, a score of dogmas that have had 
power to dwarf her growth and misrepresent God to men 
would never have found a place in the creeds of Christen- 
dom. How it would have saved the world from thoughts 
of God that made him little more than a medizval 
despot, from conceptions of his character that made the 
gospel of good tidings seem like hollowest mockery, 
stirring innumerable hearts into rebellion whose moral 
sense was outraged by teachings that seemed born in hell 
rather than in heaven! Think of a few of these: The 
doctrine of a divine sovereignty that declared God a 
Being foreordaining one man to salvation and predesti- 
nating another to damnation, not for any reason in the 
men themselves, but solely because it pleased Him so to 
do,—man himself powerless, by any act of his own, to 
change his future of weal or woe, that future forever 
fixed by the decree of God; the doctrine of the endless 
torment of all non-elect infants ; the doctrine of a salva- 
tion provided not for all men but sufficient only for the 
chosen few.2 These are but specimens of the heavy 
burdens of false teachings heaped upon the religion of 
Jesus—never possible had the Fatherhood of God been 
given its rightful place in the faith of the church. And 
yet, with a strength that witnesses to its divine nature, 
Christianity has freed itself, one by one, from these 
deadly weights, and slowly risen again before the world 
with the glory of an immortal youth upon its brow. He 
who knows the trend of modern Christian thought as it 
may be discovered in the writings and utterances of those 
who are the real religious leaders of the day, God’s later 
heralds, whose souls have burst the bonds of traditional- 
ism and man-made systems, and gone back to Christ, 
knows that this glorious truth, like leaven, is working 
among the children of men as never before since the 
earliest days of the church. It comes to us with its mes- 
sage of hope, bringing us our divinest inspiration in the 
assurance not that God will become our Father if we re- 
pent and seek his offered grace, but teaching us with the 
authority of Jesus that God is and always has been our 
Father, gracious, benignant, kind, compassionate, and 
that every one of us, no matter how far his feet have 
gone astray unto sin’s lands, strange land, is still a son, 
and that God wants him to come home. It does not hold 
before us any false hope. It declares that God has done, 
will do, all that love can plan or effect to win back his 
lost children. But it tells us that even infinite love cannot 
compel a rebellious and prodigal child to return against 
his will; that if we refuse to heed the good tidings that 
bid us enter into the higher Christ-like sonship which 
repentance and faith and filial service make possible to us 
it is ourselves, and not our Father, who bear the blame. 
And what truth can have greater power to redeem hu- 
manity than this. What! some man says, Would you 
stand by that fallen, degraded soul, all sin-defiled and 
stained, and tell it that it was yet ason or daughter of 


2G. W. Northrup, D. D., “The Fatherhood of God.” 
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God? Yes, with boundless joy! For if this message 


can not reach its inner ear, there is no other that can. 


Pharisaism, cunning hypocrisy masked behind all the 
proprieties of religion, professing great piety, but living 
a life Jesus ever taught was devil-born ; but to men, to 
the wretched and the outcast among whom he lived so 
much he brought the good tidings of a Father, hastening 
forth with outstretched arms toward every repenting and 
returning son. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No, §2.—TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1895. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


GOLDEN ‘T'EXT.—Happy art thou, O land, when thy king is the son 
of nobles, and thy princes eat for strength and not for 
drunkenness.—Eccl. 10: 17. 


TEACHING. 

The lesson of total abstinence has been set before us. 
We have been shown that as our bodies are the machines 
we must live by it is foolish to injure them. We have 
been shown that the danger is not merely to the feeble 
minded and weak of will, since many of the brightest 
and strongest have fallen victims to the appetite for 
strong drink. In this lesson we are to consider the re- 
lations of the drink habit, and of the saloon which fosters 
it to the government. 

In a republic each citizen is a prince and a king ; 
the character of each has its part in determining the 
character of the government. As the surroundings and 
training of the prince in a royal family may determine 
for good or evil the progress of his country for a genera- 
tion, the upbringing of our princes—our young citizens— 
may, and indeed must, determine the future of our nation. 
There is no source of danger to our young men citizens, 
and through them to our country, that can compare with 
the saloon. Its effects may be considerd in two ways: 
first, as to the effect on the individual citizen, and 
secondly as to the general corruption it fosters in our 
body politic. 

The first effect is implied in our previous lessons. In 
ruining our young men and women it also ruins our 
citizens. Every town and village can show examples of 
our princes who should have grown up to be intelligent 
and helpful citizens, turned into moral wrecks whose 
voice and vote in public affairs are always on the side of 
evil. There are six million of our citizens who are 
drinkers, and six hundred thousand drunkards (Professor 
A. A. Hopkins). So many then are lost to a greater or 
less degree as good citizens. One hundred and twenty 
thousand of the drunkards die every year,—one every 
five minutes day and night,—and the ranks of the 
drunkards are filled from those who would otherwise be 
good citizens. Thus we have a great force whose general 
influence is for evil, which is constantly recruited from 
the force for good. 

But it is asa center of public corruption that the 
saloon is most dangerous. Many of us fail to realize the 
Strength of its position. The license system now so 
generally in use brings the liquor dealers of necessity 
into very close relations with legislatures and with 
executive officers. As a result there is no business in the 
country which exerts so great an influence. It dictates 
laws that favor it; it overrides and defies laws intended 
to cripple it. It is enabled to do these things because of 
the power it can exert in deciding elections, by which 
drinking men, or those at the bidding of the saloon, are 
elected to public office, and those opposed are defeated. 
We may infer something as to the personal habits of our 











United States Congress when we know that there is an 
unlicensed saloon supported contrary to the laws of the 
District of Columbia in the basement of each wing of 
the Capitol at Washington. While many railroads do 
not allow their employés to even enter saloons, we allow 
those to whom the destiny of our country is entrusted to 
have them in the Capitol building, and do not discharge 
them from public duty even when they appear, as they 
have been known to do, drunk on the floor of Congress. 
The liquor organizations of the country maintain a paid 
attorney at Washington to see that no laws are passed 
unfriendly to their business. These organizations have 
almost unlimited money at their command, and over a 
million voters depending on them. One need not look 
far to see the effects of their influence. In 1884 out of 
1,002 nominating conventions of both parties in New 
York City, 633 were held in saloons and 96 were next 
door to saloons. In the same year 12 out of the 24 
aldermen were saloonkeepers. The experience of nearly 
all of our large cities is that the saloons are enabled by 
their political power to violate all laws and to avoid 
punishment. 

There is not space here fora more extended statement 
of the dangers of the saloon power to our princes and 
kings. For us who see these dangers, there are two 
duties; that of knowing and that of doing. The 
question needs study from every possible point of view— 
study without prejudice, and with the sole purpose of 
finding the right way. Every proposed plan should be 
considered, and a point of attack decided upon. Then 
after deciding it is our duty to be tireless in working 
along the line we have chosen, and this without prejudice 
against other plans or workers. With the same energy 
that we strive for public education in the schools should 
we also strive for public protection by abolishing the 
saloon. Let this thing be sure—that we act; not merely 
in the way of the meeting and resolving, of appointing 
committees and signing petitions, but in some way that 
will reach beyond those who are already safe. All those 
methods are preparation, and unless they are followed by 
action they might as well have been dispensed with. Let 
us avoid the danger of confounding preparation for action 
with the action prepared for. Above all, let not one feel 
himself free from the duty of helping in the cause of 
public safety. 


PRAYER.—What concerning prayer to the Infinite ? 
What words may measure such a subject? What may the 
little say to the Great? the man to God? Who that 
shall comprehend ever so little of this stupendous thing 
called Life shall have afterwards words left him for utter- 
ance ? An understanding of the phenomenon of existence 
cannot fail to show everything so fully considered, so per- 
fectly ordered, so elaborately detailed, that the only 
prayer left to man is that in which he breathes out his 
thanks. 

To say ‘‘ Our Father,’’ and to feel in the heart the 
fulness of this endearing and trust-giving name, is to find 
an all-sufficient support in time of need, and is to get to 
one’s self an all-satisfying comfort in time of trial.—/r. 
J. E. Garretson. 


Ir is not a stand-still life. No one can stand still 
who lives with God. Neither in earth nor in 
heaven do we stand still or stay where we are. Take up 
the anchor and the ship follows the tide, and in God the 
tide always sets one way. You cannot stand without 
anchoring to the creature. There must be fresh 


discoveries of truth and duty every day.—/. Rendel Harris. 
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THE SOCIETY’S SEPARATE EXISTENCE. 
WE print this week a short communication from a Friend 
who is distantly situated, and has few Friends or none in 
her immediate neighborhood. She prefers the Interna- 
tional First-day School Lesson, and she frankly explains 
why,—because of her desire to be in friendly touch with 
those of other churches, with whom she necessarily as- 
sociates. 


Che suggestion thus made invites extended remark, 
but we must defer this to a more convenient season. Let 
us, however, speak of it briefly. We will not criticise at 
all our correspondent’s view as to her own course. We 
simply wish to say that what may be proper for a person 
who is isolated from Friends may be not at all a good 
rule for those Friends who are organized in meetings, 
and upon whom falls the burden and the duty of main- 
taining the Society. Those Friends who have their 
homes distant from the Society’s gatherings, and who 
must associate, in a more or less intimate way, with the 
churches, or not enjoy religious fellowship at all, are put 
in a difficult place. Friends have always recognized 
this, and their idea always has been that members should 
if possible avoid removing themselves into such isolated 
situations. The present Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting contains this paragraph : 

“‘ Friends are advised to be very cautious in changing their places 
of residence, it having been observed that the dissolving of old, and 
the forming of new connections, have in many instances been attended 
with effects prejudicial to a growth in the Truth and the service 
thereof, both in the heads and younger branches of families. We 
therefore recommend that before any determine to change their place 
of abode, they consult with their experienced fellow-members, and 
that a close attention be paid to the pointings of Divine Wisdom.” 

This paragraph is the substance of one contained in 
the older Discipline; upon a review of the subject at 
the time of the recent revision it was believed to be still 
important enough to be preserved and restated. It was 
seen that the system of Friends is at so many important 
points a divergence from and a protest against the 
** church ’’ system that itis only likely to be maintained 
by the close and near association of these who are 
earnestly convinced of its truth, and that if Friends are 
to become scattered, and then to find themselves socially 
and religiously connected with other bodies, different 
from Friends, the inevitable result must be in nine cases 
out of ten that the Quaker Ideal will be reabsorbed into 
that of the Church. 

Obviously, it would be a mistaken policy to apply to 
the body of the Society rules of action which distant and 


isolated members may find convenient and perhaps 
necessary in their particular cases. And we suggest to 
our isolated readers,—of whom there are many, and for 
whom we have the liveliest sympathy,—that if they 
desire, as of course they do, to see the Society maintained, 
so that they, though distant from it, may look to it asa 
strong and continuing centre of the principles which 
they profess, they certainly must not ask it to adopt 
measures which will tend to weaken the attachment of 
its members, and to increase the attractive power of the 
‘«churches.’’ Either the Society has a right and a duty 
of separate existence, or it has not. If it has, then it 
would be inexcusable for its members not to state with 
all possible strength and earnestness the reasons why it 
represents to them a body of Truth, and it would be 
fatuous in the Society itself to minimize and depreciate 
the very differences of conviction upon which its separate 
existence is founded. 


Tue explanation which Ella A. Warner gives of the suf- 
frage provisions of the new constitution of South Carolina 
will, we think, be understood by the reader. The new 
clauses are expected, no doubt, to disfranchise the larger 
part of the colored people of the State. They will beso 
construed and applied, by the registration officers, we 
presume, as to register in the next two years nearly all the 


white men, while they reject most of those who are colored. 

But there are some compensations for this. There 
will be a powerful motive, now, for every colored boy to 
learn to read and write, and to acquire some property. 
If, being then twenty-one years old or upward, a colored 
man, after the rst day of First month, 1898, ‘‘ can both 
read and write any section of [the] Constitution, or can 
show that he owns and has paid all taxes collectable 
during the previous year on property assessed at $300 or 
more,’’ he ‘‘ shall be registered,’’ and cannot then law- 
fully be deprived of his vote. 


UNDER this pressure, most of the younger colored 
men, in the next few years, will make strenuous efforts to 
become able to read and write ‘‘ any section ’’ of the con- 
stitution. The bulk of them should be able to do so. 
Indeed, it is not easy to say that if they are zof intelli- 
gent enough to do this much they are satisfactory 
material as voters, under the conditions which exist in 
South Carolina. And an equally powerful stimulus will 
be given, also, to their endeavors to save and accumulate. 
Three hundred dollars’ worth of property, and the pay- 
ment of the taxes on it, does not seem a very hard re- 
quirement, either, though with the poverty which now 
exists among the colored people in the South, under the 
distressing depression, it will be far less easy to meet than 
might be supposed. 


For a good many years, and particularly since 1876, 
the colored citizens of South Carolina have done little 
voting, and their votes have been but little counted. 
When cast at all, their ballots have frequently been 
thrown out, upon one pretext or another. The common 
purpose of the ruling class has been to prevent, by force 
or by fraud, the general exercise of the franchise by the 
blacks. In place of this system the new constitution is 
now set up, and we confess we think it an improvement. 
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Even if it be intended, as many fear, to be applied un- 
fairly by the registration officers, this will be difficult, 
after 1897, as to those colored people who (1) can read 
and write, or (2) have $300 worth of property. 


Tue course of six lectures, to be given by W. Hudson 
Shaw, under the direction of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, in the lecture room of the new Cen- 
tral School building at 15th and Race streets, will we 
are sure be very interesting and profitable to any who de- 
sire to increase their acquaintance with English history. 
The advertisement elsewhere in our paper gives the 
several subjects. The lectures will begin on the evening 
of the roth proximo. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to a paragraph 
under the head of Current Events, in our issue of Twelfth 
month 7, which speaks of ‘‘ Mgr. Satolli, the Papal Dele- 
gate to the United States.’’ Our correspondent suggests 
that he was sent by the Pope to the Catholic church in 
this country, and not to our government. If there be 
any danger of anyone misunderstanding the matter, the 
correction is worth making. Strictly speaking, we be- 
lieve Signor Satolli was the personal representative of the 
Pope with authority to inspect and report upon,—per- 
haps in some cases to act upon,—church affairs in this 
country. He was more correctly designated, perhaps, as 
the Papal Ablegate. 


THE relative importance of the pastoral work and the 
musical performance in modern churches seem to be illus- 
trated by the financial report of one in this city which we 
have just glanced at. In this the account of expenses 
states $975 as salary of the pastor, and $714 as ‘‘ choir 
expenses.’’ When it is considered how important a re- 
lation the pastor is regarded as holding to the church, 


how much is expected of him, and how greatly the church 
usually leans upon him, it would seem as if the hour or 
two of music and singing furnished by the choir in the 
course of the week was recompensed, if not valued, at a 
much higher rate. 


A FRIEND and reader of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, an experienced newspaper man, sends us an 
article reprinted from Harper's Magazine, in which the 
enormous size and indigestible bulk of the modern news- 
paper,—more particularly the daily,—is criticised. Our 
friend remarks upon it that: ‘I am more and more im- 
pressed with the idea that the greatest sin of the average 
newspaper is its bigness. Its quantity is hostile to its 
quality. Sooner or later there must be a reaction toward 
smaller, better progress. This wild effort toward great 
size will eventually run its course, like any other disease.’’ 

We agree with this, heartily. Our idea of our own 
paper is to keep it of moderate size, with very few articles 
of much length, and to condense and summarize as much 
as possible. But some articles, in spite of these good in- 
tentions, w:// draw out to a length which cramps other 
things. 


WE trust that our readers generally observed and read 
the communication in last week’s issue from Abby D. 
Munro, representing the pressing needs of the schooi in 
her charge, at Mount Pleasant, S.C. We have seen 
some private letters from her, dated within a fortnight, 
which plead earnestly for help. She was able, at the 
close of last month, to pay but a part of the salaries of 
her teachers, and however willing they may be to make 
sacrifices, punctual payment is necessary for the support 
of themselves, and those dependent on them. 


DEATHS. 


HALLOWELL.-~At her home in New Garden, Chester county, 
Pa., on the 8th of Eleventh month, 1895, Rachel Cook, wife of the 
late Daniel Hallowell, in the eighty-second year of age; a beloved 
member and minister of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

During a long life this dear Friend had the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, through which her dedication to the will of her Saviour 
shone with silent power through the community in which she dwelt, 
and was widely acknowledged within and without our fold. “The 
path of the just is as a shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.’’ : 

HATTEN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, George H. Mars- 
den, Germantown, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13, 1895, Joanna, 
widow of Owen Hatten, aged 70 years; a member of Germantown 
Preparative and the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

MARIS.—At the German Hospital, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
11, 1895, of typhoid fever, Dr. Willard L. Maris, son of George L. 
and Annie M. Maris, in his 25th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

| The death of this promising young man is indeed a sad occur- 
rence, and deep sympathy is felt by all with his bereaved parents, who 
have now suffered, within a comparatively short time, the loss of three 
of their children. Willard was born at West Chester in 1871, gradu- 
ated at Swarthmore College in the class of 1890, studied subsequently 
at the University of Michigan, and then entered the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, where he received his degree 
the present year. He was then appointed one of the resident physi- 
cians at the German Hospital in this city, his duties to begin First 
month 1, 1896. Meantime, he made a visit to Europe, with the 
special object of observing the practice in the hospitals of Germany. 
He sailed from this side Ninth month 11, and returned, reaching Phila- 
delphia on Twelfth month 1. Though apparently well when he went 
on board the ship, he found himself ill on the voyage, with typhoid 
symptoms, and upon landing here went at once to the hospital where, 
as already stated, he had his appointment. His illness terminated 
fatally on the 11th. 

A large company of relatives and friends of himself and his par- 
ents, including a number of his classmates, gathered in the meeting- 
house at West Chester, on the 14th, at 10 30, where in a very solemn 
meeting preceding the interment, brief testimonies were feelingly 
offered by Phebe Griffith, Charles M. Stabler, Mary Travilla, Morde- 
cai T. Bartram, Professor C. B. Cochran, William W. Birdsall, and 
George H. Bartram. The thought earnestly presented by several was 
that a life beautifully begun in this world surely is not terminated by 
what we call death, but most go on developing and growing in a new 
sphere of existence. ] 

TOMLINSON.—at Bustleton, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13, 
1895, Deborah, wife of Isaac W. Tomlinson, aged 60 years. 


WALKER.—Twelfth month 9, 1895, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Dr. O. B, Bird, Elm, N. J., Sarah C., widow of Charles 
Walker, formerly of Germantown, and daughter of the late Mahlon 
Murphy, of Frankford; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green St., Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING, INDIANA. 


Our quarterly meeting was held at Maple Grove settle- 
ment of Friends, six miles north-west of Huntington, on 
the 7th instant. It was quite largely attended, by both 
old and young. The young Friends seemed deeply in- 
terested. At the close I heard quite a number of Friends 
express themselves that it was the most lively and interest- 
ing quarterly meeting ever held at Maple Grove. A new 
feature about it was that instead of having but one sitting, 
and the families of the neighborhood entertaining those 
from a distance at dinner, as in the past, we had two 
sessions, and at the close of the first, about 12 o’clock, a 
bountiful lunch was provided for all in the school-house, 
just across the road. The afternoon meeting began about 
1.30 p. m., when the business of the meeting was trans- 
acted. 

At the meeting for worship next day, (First-day, 8th), 
the large meeting-house was filled to about its utmost capa- 
city by a company of various church connections. After 
this we were served, as to dinner, in the same manner as 
the day before. In the afternoon our First-day School 
Association met, instead of meeting on Seventh-day even- 
ing as we formerly did. It also was a very enjoyable oc- 
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casion. After having reports from nearly all the schools, 
several young people and little children favored us with | 
essays and declamations. At both the meeting for 
worship on Seventh-day, and that on First-day,the gospel | 
stream flowed freely. Fervent thankfulness was expressed | 
that we were thus permitted to meet again, and earnest | 
prayer was offered our Heavenly Father that his blessing | 
might rest upon and abide with us during our several | 
gatherings. 

On First-day evening, a very interesting parlor meet- 
ing was held at our friend Michael W. Moore’s pleasant 
home, in Huntington, which was largely attended by 
both old and young, at which place our esteemed friends | 
William W. Foulke, of Richmond, and Benjamin F. 
Nichols, of Huntington, spoke at some length, to our 
comfort and satisfaction, several other interested Friends 
presented a few words of encouragement, and W. W. 
Foulke offered a fervent prayer on behalf of us all. This 
meeting was held under the supervision of part of a 
committee appointed at our last yearly meeting to visit 
all our smaller meetings and appointed meetings. 

ye Se 


A notice elsewhere from the clerks of New York 
Monthly Meeting announces a change in the time of 
holding that meeting. We refer our readers to it. 


Our friend John J. Cornell has recently paid a visit 
to some of the meetings of Concord Quarter. The meet- 
ings he attended were, we learn, particularly impressive 
and favored occasions. He wasat the meeting at Swarth- 
more on the morning of the 8th inst., (as noted by our 
College correspondent last week), and at West Chester on 
the evening of that day. He also had a large and inter- 
esting appointed meeting in a hall at Malvern. In the 
absence of a more extended report from any present at 
the meetings he attended, we print this note. 


The Friends of the meeting at Germantown have re- 
sumed the social meetings which were held last year with 
so satisfactory aresult. The first of this year’s series was 
held in the meeting-house on the evening of the r1th 
instant. About sixty persons were present. Alice Hall 
read her paper on ‘* Simplicity,’’ which she had read at the 
Young Friends’ Association, on the previous Second-day 
evening, and a discussion followed. Charles F. Jenkins 
gave a description of the several portraits which are sup- 


posed to be those of George Fox, and these were dis- 
cussed with interest. 


THREE CENTENARIANS.—There are but very few people 
in Chester county that have passed the one hundredth 
milestone. Yet there is one in Caln township who is in 
his ro1st year. Thomas W. Hall is his name, and he is the 
uncle of Edward H. and Albert P. Hall, West Chester, and 
Thomas H. Hall, Swarthmore, Delaware Co., and father 
of Samuel D. Hall, of Philadelphia. His general health is 
very good, but his eyesight is becoming dim and he is un- 
able to read. This season of the year he remains indoors, 
very seldom going out, and lives on two meals per day. 
He rests well, and converses upon all the topics of the 
day with his many callers. Some of his nephews, with 
their wives, spent the day near old Caln meeting-house 
with their uncle a few days ago. Thomas W. Hall has a 
brother John and sister Sarah H. Dickinson, aged 99 and 


96 years respectively, residing in West Chester.— West 
Chester (Pa.) Record. 





‘* RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION.”’ 


EpiTors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| I was very much pleased with the sentiments expressed 


by Catharine Anna Burgess, on the above subject, in last 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ; and as greatly surprised 
at the foot-note. I feel I cannot let the opportunity 
pass without expressing my views on the subject, and I 
trust they will be received kindly, in which spirit they 
are tendered. I approve of discussion for the sake of 


| truth and more light, but not for the sake of mere 
| contending. 


I am ever open to conviction, 
can join with Pope in his ‘‘ Universal Prayer ’’— 
‘<If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way!” 


In my understanding of the two words they can no 
more be joined together than light and darkness, or than 
fire and snow. They make a phrase that is simply con- 
tradictory. It errs in one of two things. It either at- 
tributes to God a wrong nature, or it violates the English 
language. 

I can easily imagine how their association gained 
usage. It wasin the time and beliefthat God was looked 
upon as capable of wrath, of anger. The phrase could 
never have been conceived if God’s true nature, being 
that of Jove, had been understood. 

I find in the dictionaries to which I have access, both 
general and theological, that the word ‘‘ indignation ’’ 
always implies anger. ‘‘It is produced by acts of 
treachery, abuse of confidence, base ingratitude, etc., 
which we cannot contemplate without being provoked to 
anger, and feeling a generous resentment,’’ says one 
standard authority. The whole list of synonyms given 
by Webster is ‘‘anger, ire, wrath, resentment, fury, 
rage.’ Immediately following, it says, ‘‘see anger.’’ 
And turning to ‘‘anger,’’ in the different uses of the 
synonyms, it says: ‘‘ Indignation is a generous outburst 


and 


| of anger in view of things which are indigna, or unworthy 


to be done,’’ etc. Please note the word anger here. 
In looking back at the list of synonyms, I believe and I 


| trust that Friends generally believe, that God never in- 


dulges in any of these human weaknesses. The idea of a 
God who is always love is one of the blessed testimonies 
with which Quakerism is enlightening the world, and I 
would not have even the shadow of inconsistency, or of 


| misapplication of terms, come over that enlightenment. 


Even if ‘‘indignation’’ might be used in an ac- 
quired, uncommon, obscure sense not involving the 
feeling of anger, which we have so conclusively proven it 
does involve, would it be prudent for Friends to use the 
phrase? The world generally would have no compunc- 
tion against, nor be inconsistent in understanding it to 
involve anger, and would come to think that Friends, be- 
cause of their using the term, believe God to be capable 
of anger, and on proper occasions give way to outbursts 
of wrath. Thus we thoughtlessly undo the glorious work 
of our forefathers in bringing men to look upon God in 
his true nature—that of Jove only. 

Now what is the wrong in the feeling of ‘‘ righteous 
indignation ’’ ? or rather in a feeling of ‘‘ indignation,”’ 
for as we have seen there is no such thing as ‘‘ righteous 
indignation.’”’ 

‘* Indignation,’’ like its synonym§$ ‘‘ wrath,’’‘‘ anger,’’ 
though excited by a different class of objects, denotes a 
condition, an action of the mind orsoul. It is an ab- 
normal condition, and never can be indulged in, no 
matter what the object that excites it, without inflicting 
injury to that mind or soul. Please note the phrase, 
‘* no matter what the object that excites it,’’ as | wish to 
refer to it later. 
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We once had neighbors who had in their family a 
little English girl, one of Miss Rye’s importations from 
the streets of London. The poor, ignorant, pitiable 
waif would often do misdemeanors and would be forth- 
with punished. In these whippings the mistress would 
give way to what she would most likely call a burst of 
‘« righteous indignation.’’ The result would be prostra- 
tion on a bed of sickness for days after. 

Nor need I or any of us go to our nearest neighbor to 
learn of the effects of anger, even cloaked under the 
guise of a righteous cause. How often when we think 
we have a righteous cause for indignation and give way 
to its spell, we afterwards feel prostration of mind, and if 
acutely sensitive and observant, of body as well. It isan 
inevitable result. We may, in our blindness, not see it. 
We give way to passion but do not trace it to its results. 
We feel afterwards the weakness, the misery, but do not 
probe the cause. But the laws of nature cannot be de- 
ceived. No cause in the plan of God can lose its effect. 

If there is such a feeling as ‘‘ righteous indignation,’’ 
surely those who are the most perfect and stand high in 
our estimation, might indulge the most in it. Suppose 
our overseers should visit in this feeling, offenders against 
our Discipline, what would be the result? Would they 
be likely to reclaim? No! The effect would be to 
harden, to repel, to estrange; never to reclaim. O! 
how often has this been the policy in the past to the 
weakening of our religious body. Wise is our Discipline 
that counsels them to go in love. 

I hope I shall not be considered as being prejudiced 
on this subject. I started out to find, thinking there 
might be one, the line separating ‘‘ indignation ’’ from 
‘‘anger’’ and ‘‘ wrath.’’ But I found it was only imagi- 
nary. I found it was like the safe line between moderate 
drinking and drinking to excess. There is none. To 


indulge in what we fancy to be ‘ righteous indignation ’”’ 
is a dangerous beginning ; it leads on to the passion of 
anger, just as indulgence in moderate drinking tends to 
lead on to the habit of drunkenness. 

These views, I am assured, will commend themselves 


to most Friends. What is to follow may not be as easily 
and as clearly understood, nor as readily accepted. In 
the foot-note to the article above referred to in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, ‘‘ We may ‘hate the sin 
yet love the sinner,’ it is said. and this seems to be a 
Christian rule.’’ Perhaps this is as far as the nominal 
Christian has learned the truth as it is in Christ ; but lam 
persuaded there is a higher attainment—a state that as yet 
only the seers and prophets in each age have learned and 
known ; but it is a condition we should all strive after, 
and help one another to attain. With this desire I wish 
to present a few observations in regard to the saying 
that ‘* we should hate the sin but love the sinner.’’ In 
the first place it is a thing impossible to do. Secondly, 
it would be no virtue if we could do it. ‘Thirdly, it is a 
condition Jesus himself condemned. And _ lastly, it 
would tend to blight and debase our own souls. 

These may seem glaring statements, but let us, un- 
biasedly, proceed to examine them. In support of these 
positions allow me to use at liberty the words and argu- 
ments of my late friend, Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, of Corning, 
New York, a man in my estimation very near the mind 
of Christ ; truly a seer of the 19th Century, and a prophet 
aot unattested by miracles and works of wonder. 

The first objection is that we cannot ‘‘ hate sin and 
love the sinner.’’ We cannot separate the two. 
is an act of an immortal soul, and therefore an eternal 
entity, and not an abstract principle.’’ ‘After a deed is 
committed, no power can separate it from the soul. All 
deeds that are sinful are associated with the sinner who 


‘“« Sin | 








originated the sin. If it were possible for me to separate 
the sin from the soul, I then could bea Saviour, and I 
would lift the burden of sin from every immortal soul.’’ 

Our second objection is that it would be no virtue in 
in us if we could do it. Let us imagine we can separate 
thesin from the man. What do we have left? Simply a 
good, a righteous man, a man who would, in return, 
love us. This would not be a virtue, but a selfish 
love, and worthy of Jesus’s rebuke : ‘‘ For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye? do not even the 
publicans the same?’’ This answers our third objection. 

In the fourth place it would tend to blight and debase 
our own souls. The foot-note says we are to hate, etc. 
Jesus says we are to love—a different feeling, isn’t it ? 
Now Jesus does not ask us to qualify or limit our love. 
Men did that in olden times and still do it. They said 
hate thine enemy. Jesus says love your enemies. Men 
still say you may hate. Christ still says in every soul, 
‘« Ye must not hate, ye must love.’’ 

Now here is where the error creeps in. We are accus- 
tomed to direct our attention to the wrong end of the 
vision. We look to the object and try to judge of its 
worthiness. Let us look within ourselves. In our own 
mind or soul is where the operation of love or hate takes 
place and where its beneficial or baneful effects eternally 
abide. Love makes Godlike, hate debases. 

It is said that ‘‘ whatsoever we love that we become.’’ 
It may be true ina sense. Ina similar sense also may 
be true what the the apostle Paul says after a varied and 
deep experience, ‘‘ what I hate, that do I.’’ Hatred like 
love recoils upon the soul. The proper course seems to 
be to love the good and pure that we may become like 
it ; and not to hate the false and evil lest we do and be- 
come that. 

Just here may we be permitted to make a practical 
application. I question the wisdom of presenting to our 
children books full of sin and crime and error, that they 
may, by the process of hating, be made better. O 
fathers and mothers, it is a dangerous method. You will 
find as Paul did that what they hate that they become. 
Books written in that spirit and with that object are 
poison to the mindandsoul. Let us banish them all from 
our homes and our libraries. 

If these views may help any to live better and purer 
lives, help any to overcome the black sins of hate, anger, 
wrath, and indignation, they will prove the means of 
saving their lives from a great portion of their 
wonted vexations and sufferings. If they may after 
serious consideration still seem to any unreasonable, do 
not pass final judgment until thou hast put them to the 
further and the best test of all—experience. If after 
giving them lodgment in thy soul, and practice in thy 
life, thou provest them to be untrue and dost not ex- 
perience a little more of the sweetness and blessedness of 
heaven, then mayest thou answer this article. 

Coldstream, Ontario. Epcar M. ZaAvITz. 


FROM THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


WE can scarcely realize that two months have elapsed 
since school opened. The days and weeks have been so 
filled with multifarious duties that they have spead only 
too quickly, and we long for days of forty-eight hours. 
The higher price of cotton,—eight and nine cents, where 
it has been four and five,—has brought us an era of com- 
parative prosperity, which the colored people enjoy in a 
limited degree, as well as the white. We have watched 
the proceedings of the Constitutional Convention at 
Columbia with interest. The result of the long debate 
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over the best way in which to eliminate the negro vote 
from South Carolina politics is what might have been 
expected. Upto January 1, 1898, all male persons of 
voting age, who can read any section in the Constitution 
or understand and explain it when read to them by the 
registration officer, shall be entitled to register and become 
electors. A separate record of all persons registered be- 
fore January, 1898, shall be kept, and such persons shall 
be qualified during life, unless disqualified by the other 
provisions of the Constitution. Any person who shall 
apply for registration after January, 1898, shall be regis- 
tered if he can both read and write any section of this 
Constitution or can show that he owns and has paid all 
taxes collectable during the previous year on property in 
the State assessed at $300 or more. What is called the 
‘‘ understanding clause’’ is to be of effect only until 
January, 1898, in order to allow all who cannot read and 
write, or who own $300 worth of property, to register. 
It is asserted that this clause is to be so administered as 
to register all white men and as few negroes as possible. 

Whatever the future influence of the clause may be, 
its immediate effect upon the colored people is good. It 
has stirred up a new interest in education, and many in- 
terests which have hitherto been put first are placed in 
the background, and the boys and girls sent to school. 
Especially the boys. I wish that every reader of the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL could stand with 
us on the chapel platform and look into the faces of 
those one hundred and fifty young men and boys who are 
the voters of the future. The boys in the boarding de- 
partment are earnest, hard-working students. They have 
worked and saved their money, and now are eager to 
realize the most of the precious opportunity of a little 
‘schooling.’’ We have only one vacant corner in 
Wharton Hall, and that is promised. In the day time 
we are crowded to discomfort. very room is filled, all 
the old desks and benches have been brought out, and 
vacant spaces utilized. We added one extra room, giving 
up our library for the purpose, and it was immediately 
crowded with fifty little ones. And still they came until 
now we are obliged to use the chapel as a class-room. 
This class numbers forty-five already from all grades. It 
is taught by a student teacher—a rather unsatisfactory 
arrangement, but the best we can do. We are sorely in 
need of larger class-rooms, in fact a larger school-house. 

It is now universally conceded in educational circles 
that the most ignorant class of people require the most 
highly trained teachers, and the best advantages. These 
people are crowded in their homes, nine and ten ina 
single room, and more—one of the most important les- 
sons we can teach them is to be sufficient unto themselves 
—to let each other alone, and to understand the meaning 
of silence. How is this possible in a room where we 
have to crowd the desks so closely together that the aisles 
are almost impassable ?—where the children cannot move 
without touching each other, and the temptation to 
meddle with the neighbors’ things so close by is easy ? If 
we had wide aisles and single desks much more could be 
accomplished. This natural desire to crowd together is 
very noticeable in chapel, where the very smallest as well 
as the oldest will sit so close together as to push the end 
one off entirely while the other end is left vacant. 

Again and again we resolve that we will not admit 
another one, but how cam we refuse the mothers who per- 
haps have walked three or four miles and bring their little 
ones into the office after many weeks spent in getting to- 
gether dresses and shoes to make them presentable? We 
are supplying books free this year, which gives all an equal 
chance ; it is impossible for most of the parents to buy 

ooks out of their scanty wages. 


We are doing the best we can with our limited means, 
but we might do O! so much more if we were not so 
hampered. The children must depend on us for so much 
—they get so little of the bread of life in their homes, 
where often and often the parents are immoral. Ragged 
and poor, ignorant and hungry as they are, they are the 
Father’s children, and the moulding of their lives is for 
eternity. Help us all you can, that we may do the most 


we can before they have gone beyond our reach. 
Etta A. WARNER. 
Aiken, S. C., Twelfth month 9. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DARBY MEETING. 
TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1805—TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1895. 


Our meeting at Darby is one of the oldest in Pennsyl- 
vania. A number of the original settlers came in the 
good ship Welcome, with William Penn. The voyage 
was in some respects disastrous, as it was found that they 
had with them the small-pox, from which a number died 
on the passageover. Years afterwards it is said that the 
emigrants recurred with feelings of horror to their sad ex- 
perience. In connection with the settlement of Darby, 
the establishment of their religious meetings for worship 
and discipline claimed their early attention. These were 
first held at the house of John Blunston, which tradition 
says was located opposite to our present meeting-ho use. 
Ground was purchased from him embracing the site ot 
our present graveyard, and measures were taken in 1699 
for the erection of a meeting-house, which was finally 
completed in 1701. 

The associations connected therewith must be dear to 
us all. There stood their first meeting- house, and around 
it reposes all that is mortal of the original settlers. 

‘* Each in his narrow cell forever laid 
The dear forefathers of the hamlet sleep.”’ 
Here for more than one hundred years they met to wor- 
ship, when its ‘‘ decayed and shattered condition ’’ (quot- 
ing the monthly meeting’s minutes), obliged them to take 
measures for its restoration or removal. 

In a monthly meeting held in 1803 a very large com- 
mittee was appointed, who on consideration decided to 
build on what they designated as the ‘‘ Lower Lot,’’ on 
which was erected the present meeting-house. The re- 
moval was a deep trial to many Friends, who recurred to 
the many seasons of Divine favor experienced in the dear 
old house. Some of the poetical productions in relation 
thereto are, it is believed, still in existence. But neces- 
sity knows no law, and removal was imperatively re- 
quired. 

The Lower Lot, purchased in 1786, was paid for 
from the proceeds of several legacies, some of them left 
for educational purposes. Others had been lost in the 
troubles incident to the Revolutionary contest, and as 
the property was for sale it was concluded to consolidate 
them by its purchase. The present meeting-house was 
completed in 1805, and at the monthly meeting held in 
the Eleventh month, Josiah Bunting was requested to give 
notice that the first meeting would be held therein on the 
8th of Twelfth month, 1805. 

This day is therefore our goth Anniversary. 

° G. 

THERE is only one means by which any form of being 
can reach perfection, which is by obedience to the law of 
its nature. All living things have power to overcome in 
greater or less degree the inertia of what we call lifeless 
matter, and the higher the order of being the greater the 
development of such power.—A. Z. D. 
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THE LESSON QUESTION. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tue change from the International Sabbath School Les- 
sons has been a source of much regret to us who are far 
from Friends, and who deem it right to attend, and take 
part in, such religious exercises as are held in our neigh- 
borhood. Called upon to teach a class in a Union Sab- 
bath School, I would have been glad to have Friends’ 
explanation of the lessons, for I have often found much 
more spiritual instruction in them than in the Lesson 
Leaves used by the school ; and at times have taken the 
pains to hunt up back numbers of Friends’ Quarterlies to 
find the lesson on certain topics. My opinions are only 
as one, yet as several others have written lately, express- 
ing my views, I felt impressed to add my mite in favor 
of following the International Lessons, and hope the 
committee may favor the change. One or two others 
have expressed my views very nearly, that is, while we 
should follow closely Friends’ principles, we may lose 
more than we gain by being too exclusive. 

By our fruits we are known anyhow ; and if we hold 
aloof from religious meetings because they are not con- 
ducted as we think is nearest right, and thereby do not 
encourage them, will we be counted on the Lord’s side ? 
Will we be doing all we can to advance the cause of 
righteousness? Or will we not be classed with the great 
multitude of those who are indifferent to all religious ob- 
servances? ‘To me there seemed a beauty and a harmony 
—a feeling of Christian brotherhood,—in the thought 
that in the thousands of schools in this and other coun. 
tries, the same lessons were used, the same topics con- 
sidered, and surely only good could follow by adhering 
to the plan. Hanna A. Piatt. 

St. Andrews, Wisconsin. 


PRESS FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I DESIRE to express my individual appreciation of your 
editorial comments in general ; and especially those upon 
the proposed change in our First-day School Lesson 
Leaves. While we believe that those who desire this 
change are conscientious upon this point, we can but feel 
that a return upon our part to the adoption of the Inter- 
national Series would be a retrograde movement. It was 
our pleasure and privilege to listen to the essay read at 
Stroudsburg, and while, as a whole, it was an admirable 
production, we were glad of the excellent editorial com- 
ments which accompanied its publication, a short time 
ago. The editorial note, following the article entitled, 
‘* Righteous Indignation,’’ published Eleventh month 30, 
we also endorse. 

Those amongst us who, when our First-day schools 
were struggling for existence were ranked among the more 
progressive elements of our Society find that we are to- 
day regarded by some as ‘‘ too conservative,’’ because in 
seeking to avoid Scylla we see looming up before us the 
danger of becoming engulfed in Charybdis. Let both 
elements study carefully the lessons taught in the twelfth 
chapter of rst Corinthians, making a practical applica- 
tion of the same, and we will find no need of any help 
from International Lesson Leaves to secure the healthy 
growth of our own religious organization. The indi- 
vidual, or the Society that is not sectarian, so far as their 
Own convictions are concerned, is of but little value ; 
but if that sectarianism be tempered with a broad charity 
for others’ views, naught can disturb the harmony of the 
Church of Christ. 

Gleanings from late numbers of the INTELLIGENCER, 
among which we would mention The Beatitudes, Ex- 





pansion of Quakerism, Friends’ Forms and Customs, 
The Basis of Leadership, and ‘‘ The Church of Silent 
Demand,’’ teem with timely and helpful suggestions upon 
all these themes. ‘‘ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right,’’ let us press forward, not backward. 
Norristown, Pa. Lyp1a W. HILtges. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


TWELFTH MONTH 15, 1895.—Out before sunrise—in the 
dusk of the morning, as | lately heard it called. Saw 
little but enjoyed much. The English sparrows were astir, 
of course, and so were the crows; but the squirrels in 
the near-by park had not yet unrolled their tails. Those 
bushy tails no doubt make wonderfully warm bed 
blankets. 

An unseen kinglet was faintly piping in an overhead 
feeding place, and there were some winter chippies 
among some evergreens. Otherwise the birds were not 
my companions. To be sure an old caterpillar’s nest on 
a hickory tree was mistaken for a perching hawk, but 
such a mistake is common even in full daylight. Then, 
again, a rough clod by the roadside was at first regarded 
as a squatting rabbit, but it failed to skip off when ap- 
proached. 

Iwo dogs—well-bred collies in appearance—were 
hunting in a methodical way upon a distant hillside. 
They were far away from home and master, which shows 
that even in our best strains of dogs some ot the wild or 
feral traits are yet retained. I believe, however, that 
wild dogs never bark. Our domestic dogs wander 
more than is commonly supposed, as may be learned by 
any one who will take the trouble to look at the tracks 
in the snow in almost any piece of winter woodland. 

There is enough ice for good skating, and a little 
snow is on the ground. Our snow and ice are perhaps 
more affected by the direct rays of the sun than by all 
other causes combined, but the disappearance of the 
frozen forms of water through the influence of evapora- 
tion, even at comparatively low temperatures, is a thing 
not to be overlooked. A light fall of snow sometimes 
seems to be almost absorbed in this manner, in the course 
of a few days. P. 


Tue Law oF First-pay.—The New York Jndepen- 
dent has these remarks: The results of Sunday closing in 
New York City clearly show: (1) That the police can 
enforce the law—Mayor Strong himself did not believe 
they could before they undertook the task; (2) that 
there is far less disorder on Sunday, because there is less 
dissipation and drinking, and the arrests are fewer ; (3) 
that fewer cases of alcoholism come up in the police 
courts and are sent to the hospital ; (4) that contractors 
find that laboring men lose less time on Monday, being 
in a fit condition to labor; (5) that real estate men say 
rents are paid more promptly in the tenement house dis- 
trict and fewer dispossess proceedings are necessary ; (6) 
that wives and mothers of laborers get more money for 
their household necessities ; (7) that deposits in savings 
banks have been greatly increased; (8) that many 
thousand dollars formerly spent in drink on Sunday is 
now saved. Why should these gains for humanity be lost 
by a return to the old régime? Brewers and distillers, 
saloon-keepers, pot-house politicians, and everyday sots 
want, of course, to make Sunday a day of dissipation ; 
but how can good citizens who have no pecuniary in- 
terest in Sunday selling give their voice to have the 
Sunday law broken down ? 





€bducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NotEs.—The Phenix for Eleventh month 
20 has an editorial suggesting to the Faculty and to the Senior 
Class a scheme for lightening the responsibility of the President of the 
graduating class, and for more evenly dividing the honors for Com- 
mencement and Class-Day. The Faculty have considered the proposi- 
tion, and commented favorably upon it, and at a meeting of the class 
of ’96 held last Third-day a motion was passed that the class elect 
two Commencement speakers on the last Sixth-day of this semester, 
and that all class-day officers, including the class President, be elected 
on the evening of the succeeding Second-day. At the meeting of the 
Faculty held on the afternoon of that day, four Commencement speak- 
ers will be elected. The class have decided that, in order that the 
honors may be more evenly distributed, no one who has been chosen 
as a Commencement speaker shall be eligible to a class-day honor, 
and that a special appointment shall be made, to be known as an Ivy 
Oration. This latter in past years has been a portion of the many 
duties of the President of the class. 
in advance, for the time has now come when there are many in each 
class who are entitled to honors at the closing exercises, which under 
the old ruling was impossible. 

In response to an appeal to College women from the resident 
workers of the College settlement in Philadelphia, members of our 
alumni and ex-members of the College have combined to furnish a 
room in the new coffee-house of the settlement, to be known as the 
‘*Swarthmore Room.” As far as practicable garnet is the color of 
the decorations. The furnishing of this room is made a memorial of 
Lucy S. Lippincott, a beloved member of the class of ‘91. 

At a regular meeting of the Latin Seminary recently held, the sub- 
ject of manuscripts was discussed. Papers were also read by Mary S. 
McDowell, ’96, Gerry B. Dudley, '97, and Helen Catlin, ’98. 

The Senior Greek Class has just finished ‘‘ Alcestis,” and will 
devote some time to the consideration of English translations of other 
Greek tragedies, before beginning their work on the ‘* Odyssey.” 

A regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Association was 
held last Fifth day evening ; reports were given from the different de- 
partments by Drs. Trotter and Day, and Prof. Hoadley, and the fol- 
lowing papers were read: ‘ The Beginnings in Mathematics,’’ by 
Prof. Henry V. Gummere; “ Time and Time-keepers,” by George 
Gleim, ’97; ‘‘ Some Chemical Indicators,” by F. D. Barber, ’97 ; 
and ‘* Thereby Hangs a Tale,” by Daisy R. Corson, ’97. J., 96. 


GEORGE ScHOOL NorTes.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on the evening of Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month 14. The program opened with a recitation by Marian Paxson. 
Roger Brooke then read “* The Plainest of Plain Folks,’’ an article 
written by one not a Friend, reviewing many of our so-called peculiar 
customs. Anna S. Hicks read a letter written tothe FRIENDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, asking aid for our colored schools in the South. The 
** Deacon’s Week ” was read by Abbie Palmer. Ida Palmer Stabler 
read an interesting paper on the ‘College Settlement” system. 
The question *‘ Should Friends become a proselyting body ?”’ opened 
by J. Howard Broomell, brought forth a lively discussion. Emma J. 
Broomell, Agnes Woodman, John W. Gregg, and A. Davis Jackson 
took part. There seemed to be a feeling that Friends could do most 


by living true to their profession, and showing by their works what the | 


Society really is. 

The Whittier Society held a very good meeting on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 7. 

The first term of the school year ended last week. All the exami- 
nations for the first report period are over, and we are ready to make 
a fresh start with the new year. 

Several new books have been added to our library. Among them 
are: ‘‘A Life of Whittier,” by Pickard; ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Gar- 
den and Other Poems,’’ by J. Russell Hayes; ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” 
by Farrar; ** The Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,” ‘‘ The Manli- 
ness of Christ,’ “ Jean Ingelow’s Poems,” ‘Aggasiz’s Journey in 
Brazil,’’ “‘ Lamb’s Tales of Shakspeare,’’ “ Lyrics of Quakerism,” 
and * Oratory and Orators.’’ : 


Why bowest thou, O soul of mine, 

Crushed by ancestral sin ? 

Thou hast a noble heritage, 

That bids the victory win. 

The tainted past may bring forth flowers, 

As blossomed Aaron’s rod ; 

No legacy of sin annuls : 

Heredity from God. —Lydia Avery Coonley. 

AH, never when the winter around our way is beating, 

In sorrow’s breath, or burden of the toil that we must share, 

Should our trustful souls grow timorous, or falter to retreating, 

For the blossoms of the springtime are in our Father’s care. 
—M. E. Sangster. 


All feel that this is a great step | 


breath lives. 


| patible with beauty, culture, and comfort.’ 


| nearly the way of simplicity of our ideals. 


| If this be so, then great is our responsibility. 
| to clear truths and simple ways both in the religious life and in tem- 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met Twelfth 


| month g, 1895, in the lecture room of Friends’ Central School where, 


by the kind permission of the school committee, the regular meetings 
of the Association will henceforth be held. The President, upon 
opening the meeting, presented to the Association a gavel of historic 
interest, which was made from a rafter of the old Merion meeting- 
house, a gift from George W. Hancock. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting and the 
regular reports of committees, announcement was made of the subjects - 
of six lectures upon ** Great Englishmen,” to be delivered by W. 
Hudson Shaw, under the auspices of the Association, commencing 
First month 10. We were urged to feel our responsibility in support- 
ing this movement, both for its own sake and our own individual bene- 
fit. This is the first time that we as a body have taken part in Univer- 
sity Extension teaching, and it is an opportunity for us to show that 
we have a living interest in all right movements for intellectual ad- 
vancement. 

The program was then in order and a review of Wilfred Whit- 
ten’s “ Second Series of Quaker Pictures,’’ which was full of inter- 
est, was presented by Sarah C. Pennypacker. Arthur Beardsley read 
Josiah Martin’s answer to Voltaire’s Letters concerning Friends, which 
was both instructive and entertaining. 


A paper entitled ‘‘ Simplicity’ was read by Alice Hall. In stat- 


| ing that the mission of the Society of Friends is far from fulfilment, 


she said that there is no principle of Quakerism needed more than 
that of simplicity of life. ‘“ Everywhere we hear of the pressure of 
the times, until the expression has almost become an axiom,—the ac- 
cepted excuse for faulty work, broken health, and unhappy, out-of- 
For this reason it is my aim, to-night, to show not only 
that the world needs to be taught a lesson in simplicity, for that is al- 
most self-evident, but that this Quaker principle is in every way com- 
Simplicity in dress, in 
entertaining, in the furnishing of our homes, was pleaded for, and not 
in these alone, but simplicity in the cultivation of our minds and hearts 
as well. ‘‘ Clearness is one of the synonyms for simplicity, and it isa 
most essential element in the mental atmosphere. Such whirlpools 
of temptations exist in the abundance offered the mind that one must 
perforce keep a clear vision to perceive and assimilate only the simplest 
and the best, and to have courage to leave the rest.”’ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was spoken of as one who lived a “ simple life, full of beauty 
and culture and practical good sense,"’ one who had “ found very 
He sober was, yet simple 
and wise withal. eauty and simplicity reigned in his tastes, in his 
home, in his thoughts, and the world is richer thereby. Others might 
we also name as examples that life can be lived simply and happily, 


| * right in the world.’”’ 


The answer to the question, ‘‘ How are we to simplify our lives ? 
lies within each one of us. Not from without can come the help, but 
from within, taught through ‘ the channel from above.’ And to make 
clear this channel, the world needs rest, needs the ‘ still hour.’ It has 
been said that we Friends in our mode of worship teach all mankind 
how to ‘ unbuckle the straps ; how to relieve the strain ; how to rest.’ 
We must hold steadily 


poral affairs. This its our mission. How far it is from fulfilment, we 
all plainly see. There is need within and without our borders. 
Let us seek, then, for ‘ this deliverance of the soul from all useless 
and selfish and unquiet cares, which brings to it an unspeakable peace 


| and freedom, and which is true simplicity.’ ’’ 


Several points of the paper were emphasized in the discussion 
which followed, among them the plea for simplicity in entertaining. 
We have unconsciously drifted away from the true hospitality of our 
ancestors, and entertaining has become more and more elaborate. 


If Friends will not take a stand and simplify, who will? Sim- 


plicity is essential to Quakerism, and, as a Friend expressed, ‘‘ we 
| must make our own simplicity.” 
| greater extent than we think. 


Formalism permeates our lives to a 
We do a thing because it is ‘‘ the 
thing ’’ to do, and thus we become slaves to custom. Formalism of 
any kind is never simplicity, though often taken for it. Let us 
strive to have simplicity in our hearts, then will our lives grow and 


| expand, and we shall have independence of character. 


After a moment of silence the meeting adjourned. 
HANNAH H. CLOTHIER, Secretary. 


New YorRK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in Brook- 


| lyn, First-day evening, Twelfth month 8. 


Frank J. Russell stated that the History section had continued the 


| review of the History of Delaware County, from the time of the death 


of Penn in 1718, to the close of the century. Among interesting men- 


| tion was the explanation of the introduction of the death penalty under 


Friends’ government, the legal origin of the form of affirmation, and of 
the meetings adopting the new calendar, omitting eleven days and 


| changing the months, Eleventh month 1,1751, becoming First month, 


1752. Mention was also made of the battle of Brandywine at Birming- 
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ham meeting-house, and to the order issued to the American Army, | 
when the British occupied Philadelphia, to prevent Friends going 
there to Yearly Meeting, by shooting if necessary, and that this did 
not deter Friends attending as best they could. 

The report of the Literature Section, given by Esther Haviland, 
consisted of the reading of the article in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL for Twelfth month 7, on the Conference of English Friends 
at Manchester, also an article from the Review of Reviews for Twelfth 
month, on the persecution of the Russian Quakers. 

The subject for the report from the Discipline Section, given by 
Amy J. Miller, was the Representative Committee. The first was held 
in Baltimore in 1778, and was called the Meeting for Sufferings ; she 
told why it was organized, how appointed, and what its duties were. 

The Current Topics report was given by Charlotte Haviland, in 
which she made mention of the Armenian atrocities, great numbers of 
Armenians having been slain, and many more perishing from starvation, 
and that there seemed to be no hope of anything like mercy unless the 
Christian nations went to the rescue ; of the flattering criticisms re- 
ceived by W. L. Palmer for his exhibition at the Avery gallery ; also 
of the death of Maurice F. H. DeHaas the marine painter, and O. B. 
Fotheringham, the founder of the Ethical Association. 

The paper for the evening was read by Cora Seaman, entitled 
“‘ Does the Young Friends’ Association accomplish the same object as 





the Christian Endeavor Society ?’’ The paper was an extremely in- 
teresting one, as it outlined fully. the object, aims, and accomplishments 
of the Society, bringing out the principal points, and comparing them 
with like points in our Association. They keep the idea of church 
membership always in view. Their aim is to have their members live 
a higher, nobler, and more religious life. M. H. 


FAwn Grove, Pa.—Fawn Grove Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular meeting on First-day afternoon, the 8th inst. The 
President read the 12th chapter of Luke. Minutes of last meeting 
were read by the Secretary, which were approved. The Executive 
Committee reported officers for the ensuing year, which were united 
with. Topic for the day, Elizabeth Newport. An interesting paper, 
giving a sketch of her life and religious labors, was prepared by Mercie 
M. Brown, and read by Margaret J. Brooks. Several selections from 
her Memoirs were then read, followed by sentiments from the same. 

Clara Marsteller answered the question referred to her by reading a 
short sketch of the life of George Fox, and Roy Brooks gave a list of 
some of the most prominent ministers of our Religious Society who 
have passed to a higher life. 


After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. M. F. B. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Eleventh month 28. After the usual routine of 
business, a report from the Association held at Trenton, was read by 
I. B. Allen. She said she felt the Young Friends’ Association was 
the germ of our Society in the future, and if we wish to keep our 
young Friends with us, we must bring subjects of living and vital in- 
terest before our meetings. The past has done its work well and we 
must follow its example and be faithful to the light given, for it shines 
as brightly to-day as in any age. We enjoy the privilege of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of our own conscience, and we must 
uphold the standard of Truth entrusted to our care. We all have our 
opinions, but many hesitate to express them ; but to have interesting 
meetings there must be individual faithfulness. 

Joel Borton then read the roth chapter of the ‘ Quaker Ideal,” 
“ The Past of the Society.’” The chief mission of Fox and his asso- 
ciates was the calling people away from the distracting Babel of hu- 
man voices to the still, small voice of the Indwelling Spirit of God, 
and it proved to that thirsty generation like the down-pouring of re- 
freshing rains upon a parched land. In speaking of what had been 
read, Annie E. Pancoast said that in England the distinctive dress 
had passed away, as well as the plain language. Another Friend 
thought it had nearly disappeared in America. But we feel to say 
there are some amongst us who will not suffer the entire disuse of the 
beautiful ‘‘thee and thou.’”? The disadvantage Friends had rested 
under for disowning for outgoing in marriage was spoken of. Other 
denominations give us credit for adhering to the plain language. It is 
said to be a language of love and will usually produce a kindly feel- 
ing among strangers, and we were advised not to throw it aside too 
easily. One Friend expressed a desire to see it used more in Friends’ 
schools, especially by the teachers, and also said we would find it a 
help to us in many ways. 

A recitation given by Sara H. Peterson, entitled ‘‘God Knoweth 
Best,’’ was much appreciated. Charles E. Davis then read a paper in 
which he first spoke of the importance of the Christian religion. He 
said without this he doubted if civil freedom could exist. Few per- 
sons suspect, perhaps none comprehend, the extent of the support 
given by religion to the trials of every-day life. The next subject 
spoken of was “‘ Minding the Light.’’ He said he felt the measure given 
to each one to be sufficient to guide them aright, if they did but attend 
to it under all circumstances. George Fox was quoted as an example 
that would help to lead us to the Divine Light of Christ. Following 





this were a few words on ‘* Intemperance.”” The many ways advocated 
to overcome this curse were considered, and more united action of all 
forces urged. 
* Drink has overwhelmed and drowned 
Far greater numbers on dry ground, 
Of wretched mankind, one by one, 
Than ever the flood before had done.’’j 


A discussion followed the reading of this paper, and it was suggested 
that we have some subjects introduced that we do not all think alike 
about —something that may create thought. So many of our papers 


j; are agreed on by all, and consequently do not admit of discussion. 


A brief silence preceded adjournment. M. 


THE LIBRARY. 


A LITTLE book, entitled ‘*‘ Words by the Way,’’ a collection of the 
addresses made from time to time by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond to 
the students at Swarthmore College, is now in press, and will be ready 
next week. We are sure a warm welcome awaits its publication. 


‘THOUSANDS of persons to whom the name of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is familiar, but who know little or nothing of its origin, will be 
glad to read the account of this establishment which Dr. Henry Car- 
rington Bolton is to give in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly in the 
next two issues. Both articles will be illustrated, the first containing 
views of the exterior and interior of the building, together with por - 
traits of James Smithson, who gave the fund ($508,000) which fur- 
nishes the foundation of the Institution, and the three secretaries which 
the Institution has had. 


McClure’s Magazine is now publishing a new life of Abraham 
Lincoln, and we are glad to say that the popular approval, as shown in 
the sale of the magazine,seems to be greater than that of the life of 
Napoleon. The issue for next month will be 300,000 copies,—‘‘a 
circulation,’’ the publishers claim, ‘‘ equal to any two of the high- 
priced magazines.’’ (McClure’s is one of the ten cent monthlies ; $1 a 
year ; a marvelously low price.) Another feature now in the magazine 
is the series of autobiographical papers by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
These will be continued next month with descriptions and reminis- 
cences of a phase of life now all but vanished—the life of Andover, 
Mass., the fountain-head of orthodox New England theology, before 
the war. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


MARGARETTA WALTON arrived safely in San Diego, Cal., on the 2d 
inst., four and a half days from Philadelphia. She enjoyed the trip 
greatly, felt better at the close than at the start, and found her sight 
clearer. The desert plains had beauties for her. From her present 
home she has an outlook upon the Pacific ocean and its many attrac- 
tions. She finds the weather pleasantly cool, and very much enjoys 
the abundance of beautiful flowers. 


‘* BREAKING Home Tigs.’’ — Thomas Hovenden’s 
popular picture, ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,’’ now the 
property of Provost Harrison, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been loaned by him for public exhibition, 
in order to raise a memorial fund to honor the artist and 
to aid needy and deserving students in gaining a Univer- 
sity education, the fund to be known as ‘‘ The Thomas 
Hovenden Students’ Aid Fund.’’ The picture is on ex- 
hibition during this month at 904 Chestnut street, this 
city, in charge of a committee, of which Robert C. 
Ogden is chairman. It will remain here until the end of 
the month, and will then be taken to many of the large 
cities and towns of the country, where exhibitions will be 


held. 


WronG, though its title-deeds go back to the days of 
Sodom, is by nature a thing of yesterday; while the 
right of which we became conscious but an hour ago, is 
more ancient than the stars, and of the essence of heaven. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


THERE is no wiser providence than that our occupa- 
tions, however rude or bloody, cannot wear us out 
morally ; that such qualities as justice and mercy, if they 
really possess us, continue to live under them, like flowers 
under the snow.—Lew. Wallace. 
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THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


New York Sun. 

THE opening of the new Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
in Forty sixth street, last Sunday [Twelfth month 8], was 
remarkable as indicating the very great progress which 
the ritualistic or Catholic movement has made in the 
Episcopal Church since the organization of that parish in 
1868. The new edifice is one of the largest in New York, 
and it was crowded at the High Mass with which its open- 
ing was celebrated. The choice of last Sunday as the 
occasion for the imposing and elaborate ceremonies was 
also significant. 

Sunday, the 8th of December, is in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church the feast of the Immaculate Conception, or of 
the Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. On that 
day in 1854, Pope Pius IX. promulgated the bull 
Ineffabilis Deus, making the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception an article of faith. Accordingly, while 
Bishop Grafton, of the Episcopal church was officiating 
at the High Mass at St. Mary’s, Cardinal Gibbons was 
presiding at the High Mass with which the feast was cele- 
brated at the Roman Church of St. Francis Xavier, in 
Sixteenth street, and in their details the two ceremonies 
were very similar. The Cardinal wore a white mitre em- 
blazoned with gold crosses and a chasuble of cloth of 
gold. Bishop Grafton wore a red cope of embroidered 
satin and a red velvet mitre. At St. Francis Xavier’s the 
acolytes were in red cassocks and white lace surplices, 
and the vestments of the acolytes at St. Mary’s were sub- 
stantially the same. Symbolically the two ceremonies 
seem to have been identical. Outwardly they were 
equally imposing, the attention to Catholic usages being 
as close in the Episcopal Church as in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The substance of doctrine shadowed forth 
was not essentially different, or the line of separation was 
generally so faint as to be undiscoverable by even an ob- 
server not unfamiliar with theology. Incense was burned 
at both churches. At St. Mary’s our report reads, 
‘*when the host had been consecrated, Bishop Grafton, 
with his chaplain and acolytes, advanced to the middle of 
the altar and genuflected, then returned to his place.’’ 
At the moment of consecration the sanctus bell on the 
altar steps was rung three times, and simultaneously the 
bell in the roof of the church pealed forth. 

The sermon was preached by Father Ritchie, of the 
equally extreme ritualistic St. Ignatius’ Church in 
Fortieth street. He gloried over the building of ‘‘so 
splendid, so stately, so perfectly appointed a church as 
this, where thousands of our fellow-men must come to 
know, despite the taunts of enemies and the timid dis- 
claimers of half believing friends, that the American 
Church has still the old Catholic mass and is not afraid to 
celebrate it in ali the pomp and with all the accessories of 
the ancient traditional ritual; that she has still the 
Catholic sacraments, and it ready to administer them 
freely and lovingly.’’ The sacraments to which he 
referred are the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Father Ritchie made this declaration, and the 
ceremonies of the opening of St. Mary’s were conducted 
with the assistance of a Bishop, although the recent 
pastoral letter of the House of Bishops explicitly con- 
demned such practices and their implication. That 
‘letter said, for instance, that ‘‘ we are somehow in danger 
of falling into the errorof disparaging all other worship 
by the intense feeling of reverence for this sacrament 
[Holy Communion], and by the increasing frequency of 
its celebration.’’ The whole tone of that episcopal 
address was hostile to the so-called Catholic movement 
represented by St. Mary’s; and the same spirit pervaded 





the last Episcopal General Convention. The proposition 
to change the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
received little favor at Minneapolis so that in its very 
title it continues to express protest and resistance against 
the doctrine and practices of the Catholic movement. 
The Holy Cross Magazine, the monthpiece of that party, 
indicates the spirit with which it is possessed, in face of 
the formal episcopal condemnation. ‘‘ In the particular 
case of the Pastoral,’ it says, ‘‘ we must remember that 
although sent out by the House of Bishops it is the work 
of an individual who is not and would not claim to be 


| above human failings, and hence it must naturally bear 


the stamp of an individual mind.’’ ‘‘ We confess,’’ 
continues this periodical, ‘‘ to a feeling of what would be 
in other circumstances, one of amusement at reading 
words which, had they been written by another 
person, would be called unmeaning.’’ Such expressions 
indicate a spirit of defiance. The ritualists intend to go 
ahead unmoved by ‘‘ the taunts of enemies ’’ to use the 
words of Father Ritchie, and undoubtedly they have en- 
couragement for so doing in the very remarkable progress 
which they have made, and of which the presence of 
Bishop Grafton at the opening service at St. Mary’s last 
Sunday was so striking a demonstration. 

Having gone so far, is it reasonable to expect that 
with such a spirit, they will not go still farther? They 
are already very near the Church of Rome, nearer to it 
than they are to the great mass of Episcopalians. We 
were accused of misrepresentation by these ritualists or 
Anglo-Catholics,when we suggested that the only barrier 
now separating them from Rome is the Papal supremacy ; 
but, at least, it is the chief of the few remaining 
obstacles in their path thither and if they have been able 
to surmount the others are they not likely to get over 
this also? If they do not succeed in drawing the 
Episcopal Church to them, and the General Convention 
at Minneapolis seemed to indicate no present prospect 
that they can bring about in it the consequent revolution, 
will they not be impelled to turn to Rome as the only 
secure refuge against ‘‘ the taunts of enemies’’ ? 


LIGHT AND SHADOW IN OUR Lives.—Light is precious, 
and so is shadow. There are those who joy in the light, 
and who think that it would be pleasant to have the light 
always. They are sorry when the clouds come, and 
they regret that shadows ever shut out the clear shining 
of the sun. But those who have lived under a tropical 
sun, with a burning sky above them, and never a cloud 
to shield or shelter them from the ceaseless glare of the 
untempered light, realize the blessing of cloud and 
shadow, and rejoice that they live in a land where the 
sun does not always beat down upon their defenseless 
heads, but where clouds with their refreshing shadows 
bring a grateful contrast to the scathing heat of continu- 
ous sunlights We long for the light and warmth of un- 
broken prosperity, and we are sorry that shadows come 
between us and the sun of happiness. Yet if we never 
had shadows above us, the continuous glare of prosperity 
would wither our souls and dry up the juices of our best 
nature. It is in the alternation and contrast of light and 
shadow in our lives that our best blessjngs are realized. — 
S. S. Zimes. 


ALL science, properly so called, grasps with the intel- 
lect the raw material of truth, and subjects it to the forms 
and laws of thought. It is truly and properly a blossom 
and fruit of faith, nor can it ever attain to its utmost and 
permanent development except upon the soil of religion. 
—/J. H. McIlvaine. 
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CHANGES IN ANIMALS’ HABITS. 


An impression prevails that insects and other creatures 
are so co-related with their food that they can scarcely exist 
unless the special food seemingly essential to them is 
ready to hand. This is believed true not only of food, 
but of their habitsin general. The yucca and the yucca 
moth are so closely connected that it does seem as if each 
is absolutely dependent on the other,—and one might 
well ask what would the chimney swallow do without 
chimneys in which to build its nests,—or cherry or peach 
tree gum with which to build them. 

But just as the vegetarian would have to abandon his 
principles when there was nothing in the icy region but 
musk oxen and walrus to feed on,—so animal nature gen- 
erally has the instinct of preservation to take to that 
which first comes to hand, when favorite resources fail. 
The chimney swallow built its nest somewhere before the 
white man constructed chimneys. The potato beetle had 
its home on the plains long before it ever knew a potato ; 
and the writer has seen the common elm leaf beetle 
feeding voraciously in the mountains of North Carolina 
on a species of skuil-cap—scute//aria—touching appar- 
ently no other plant, in localities where Elms were absent. 
In Germantown gardens, half starved bees take to grapes 
and raspberries. In the same locality, the common robin 
has had hard times. There has been no rain from the 
4th of July to this date (October 11), and everything 
having become parched long since, insects that live on 
green food have not increased. The robins have taken 
to green seeds and fruits. The apples on the orchard 
trees are dug out as if by mice. The American golden 
pippin, with a heavy crop, presents indeed a remarkable 
appearance with what should be apples hanging on the 
trees like empty walnut shells. In brief, no creature 
will ignore the promptings of nature. _It will change its 
habits when necessity demands.— Mechans’ Monthly. 


Sates oF Pusitic Lanps.—The public lands of the 
United States sold during the last fiscal year, (the twelve 
months ending Sixth month 30, 1895), were as follows : 


Cash sales, 416,878.38 acres; miscellaneous entries, 
7,:947,421.80 acres; Indian lands, 42,548.86 acres, an 
aggregate of 8,406,849.04 acres. The area of public 
lands undisposed of at the close of the fiscal year amounted 
to 599,083 495 acres, mostly in the ‘‘arid region.’’ 
This aggregate does not include Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois, in which a few isolated tracts may remain It it 
also exclusive of Alaska. 


THAT we must worship something is a law, which 
will continue as long as there is anything we cannot 
understand.—Zew. Wallace. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


RECENT sales of farms in south-eastern Pennsylvania are reported : 85 
acres, estate of Amy Robinson, Londonderry,Chester Co.,to Mrs. Annie 
Hodgson, $44 an acre; farm of the late Henry Brinton, Birmingham, 
Chester Co., 223 acres, to J. Preston Thomas, $48 per acre, (this farm 
had been held at $175 an acre) ; farm of Jonathan Warner, deceased, 
Solebury, Bucks county, over 60 acres, to Joseph B. Simpson, $21 an 
acre; the Edwin E. Watson farm, in Upper Makefield, Bucks county, 
85 acres to Samuel B. White, $3,500. 

—On account of the phenomenal drought the past autumn, the 
Missouri river, about and above Pierre, S. D., where normally it is of 
a volume well entitling it to the name of the ‘‘ Big Muddy,” has been 
little more than a creek. Some time ago the water was two feet below 
the lowest mark ever before recorded, and in some places there was 
not more than two feet of water in the main channel. 

—In Bulgaria the proprietor of a medicine who announces it as 
certain to cure a specified disefse is liable to be imprisoned if the drug 
fails to accomplish what he promised. 
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—Alfalfa, under which name the plant long known as lucerne is 
becoming popular, is found to be a great blessing to dry regions. It 
is not only useful as green fodder, but makes excellent hay. It is es- 
timated that there were 125,000 acres of alfalfa in Kansas last year.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


—Statistics presented at a recent meeting in Chicago represented 
that thirty thousand railroad men are maimed and killed every year, 
an average of over three an hour, day and night. 


—Considerable walnut timber is being shipped from Oxford, Ches- 
ter Co., destined for Germany. It is used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, gun stocks, and for veneering. The walnut timber, from all 
accounts, is being exterminated in that vicinity, to supply such de- 
mands. 


—Our friend Dr. Hiram Corson, of Plymouth Meeting, Pa., who 
had been quite unwell, is later reported as decidedly improved in 
health. He is now 92 years old, and probably the oldest physician in 
the United States. He still occupies his residence known as Maple 
Hill, the house which he built when he married, in 1833, and within a 
short distance of the house in which he was born in 1804. 


—Professor Peck, the State botanist of New York, has made the 
State herbarium one of the most complete in existence. It consists of 
pressed specimens of every tree leaf, minor leaf, shrub, herb, and fruit 
growing in New York State. Each specimen of fruit has the bud and 
fruit accompanying it. Professor Peck is one of the best authorities 
on fungi in the country, and he is being urged to prepare a bill for 
presentation to the next Legislature to encouraged the growing of 
edible fungi. 


—The Jewish Voice intimates reproof of the body it represents : 
‘* The bane of Judaism in America is tbe universal lack of personal 
consecration to the services of religion. A doctrine which manifests 
itself only in the payment of a stipulated annual contribution which is 
measured exclusively by the money standard is no devotion at all.’’ 


—At a recent Episcopal Church Conference at Norwich, England, 
the strongest advocate of a strict religious observance of Sunday was a 
workingman who challenged those speakers who had advocated a 
modified observance of Sunday, to produce the workingman who 
would defend the modern inroads upon the keeping of a Sunday as a 
day of rest.— xchange. 


—Prof. A. B. Bruce during his visit to the United States—most of 
which he spent in Chicago—was struck with the want of punctuality 
of the people attending church. “I think I may say without much 
exaggeration,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that fully one half of my hearers on several 
occasions dropped in after I had taken my place in the pulpit, and not 
a few half an hour later.’’ ‘‘ So far as our observation goes,’’ comments 
The Watchman, of Boston, ‘‘ this state of things prevails all over the 
Northern States. It is rare to find a service that begins with the 
usual congregation on time.” 


—THE Cincinnati Tribune states that of the Boys’ Brigades intro- 
duced into various churches of that city, only one, as far as can be 
learned,is now in existence. 


—William Turner, of Elkview, Chester Co., is one of the largest 
shippers of produce to the Philadelphia market along the line of the 
Baltimore Central Railroad. So far this fall he has shipped forty-two 
car loads of potatoes, making an aggregate of 26,460 bushels. The 
price has ranged from 22 to 25 cents per bushel.— West Chester 
Record. 


—Southern California will, according to present indications, ship 
East between 10,000 and 11,000 car-loads of oranges this year, as 
against only 7,700 car-loads last year. The first shipments began 
about the middle of this month, but the bulk of the shipments will not 
be under way until about the middle of next month. The orange 
groves are in the best of condition, it is said, and growers and ship- 
pers expect to receive a greater revenue from their oranges this year 
than ever before. 


—A current news item says: ‘‘ Cremation of the dead is growing 
in favor in Philadelphia. A cremation society was organized in 1888, 
and the number of bodies cremated each year since then has increased 
steadily. In 1889 there were twenty-eight cremations, and so far this 
year there have been eighty-six. The society now has 260 members 
and 300 stockholders.” 


—Rugghero Bonghi, at one time minister of public instruction in 
Italy, who presided at the Peace Congress held at Rome in Eleventh 
month, 1891, recently died at Torre-del-Greco, at the age of 68. 


— Few industries involve so great loss of life, in proportion to the 
number of men engaged, asthe cod fishery. Every year the little city 
of Gloucester, Mass., the headquarters of the industry, makes up its 
list of lost, and holds a memorial service for them. This year the 
number of Gloucester men who were lost on fishing vessels was 
ninety-two. 


—A petition with 60,000 signatures, asking that the reading of the 
Bible be restored to the public schools, has been prepared and circu- 
lated by the Woman’s Educational Union of Chicago, and will be 
presented soon to the Board of Education. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND sent to Congress on the 17th a message, con- 
veying dispatches which have passed between Secretary of State, 
Richard W. Olney, and Lord Salisbury, the head of the British Min- 
istry, in reference to the disputed boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. Secretary Olney insisted that the forcible increase of 
England’s territory at the expense of Venezuela is an infraction of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that the question of the right boundary should 
be arbitrated. Lord Salisbury denies thatthe Monroe Doctrine is ap- 
plicable, and refuses to arbitrate. The President’s message proposes 
the appointment of American commissioners to investigate the boundary 
question, and says this country will insist upon Venezuela's rights, 
even,—as he intimates,—at the risk of war. The message has 
caused considerable excitement. 


A GENERAL strike of the street-car men, (conductors and motor- 
men), on the Union Traction system of this city began on the morning 
of the 17th, and most of the cars were stopped. The cars of the 
Arch, Race, and Vine streets lines, (which are the only ones not in 
the combine system), continued running. The strike is in behalf of 
the claim of the men of a right to organize themselves. There was 
some disorder in the streets on the 17th, but the accounts of it in the 
daily papers are much exaggerated. 


THE reports from Turkey, many of which have now reached this 
country from private sources, all confirm the statements of spoliation 
and massacre of Armenian Christians. The Red Cross Society, 
headed by Clara Barton, at Washington, D. C., announced on the 
13th inst., that it had “ decided that it must accept the sacred trust of 
endeavoring to relieve the starving Armenians in Asia Minor. Ac- 
cording to conservative estimates, there are 350,000 utterly destitute 
people in that country who will have to be assisted six or eight months 
—until the next harvest.” 


THE Republican National Convention, to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice-President, has been called to meet as St. Louis, 
Sixth month 16, 1896. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, who had been absent from Washington 
for several days on a ‘* gunning expedition” in North Carolina, re- 
turned on the 15th instant. 


Lorp SALIsBURY says there is really no effective concert of the 
European Powers in regard to Turkey. A letter from Turkey published 
ina London newspaper shows that the massacres have been confined 
to the provinces for which the scheme of administration reforms was 
designed. 


PLANS are being discussed by the Spanish Cabinet to send more 
troops to Cuba. The Spanish Government is negotiating with Paris 
capitalists for an increased loan to carry on operations in Cuba. 


A MILWAUKEE despatch says that the chiefs and head men of the 
Oneida ( Wisconsin) Indians allege that the white farmers, whose 
farms border their reservation, have stolen four miles of their lands, 
and the Interior Department at Washington has been asked to restore 
the lands to the Indians. It is admitted that there is ground for the 
complaint. 

ALLEN G. THURMAN died at his residence in Columbus, Ohio, on 
the 12th inst, He celebrated his 82d birthday on 13th of last month. 
Governor McKinley issued a proclamation in which he paid tribute to 
the ‘‘ sturdy integrity and exalted abilities ” of the dead ex-Senator. 
He was in public life for many years, was a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio from 1851 to 1857, and from 1869 to 1881 was a 
member of the United State Senate. 


Ir is announced that Miss Helen Culver, of Chicago, has given 
$1,000,000 to the University of Chicago, “‘to be devoted to the in- 
crease and spread of knowledge within the field of biological science.” 
If this announcement is correct, it will make the endowment fund 
about $8,000,000, and will oblige John D. Rockefeller, (the 
‘* Standard Oil’’ manager), who has been the principal patron of the 
University, to meet it with another million, which he had promised if 
some one else gave as much. 

Tue Exhibition at Atlanta will close at the end of this month 
The cold weather has been unfavorable for a large attendance. Snow 
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FOR DYSPEPTICS & CONVALES 
izing, nourishing food for invatids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and strengthening, for long bicycle rides, fish 
ing and hunting or when traveling 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York 

Somiatose is a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal 
ata>le, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength 

Somatose-Biscuit 
all druggists 
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trips 


are obtainable from 


Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Change of time, New York Monthly 
Meeting.—At the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of New York, held Twelfth month 4, 1895, it 
was decided to change the time for holding the 
monthly meetings, (from First to Fifth month 
inclusive ), tothe Seventh-day following the first 
Fourth-day of each month, at 2 o'clock p. m. 
The next meeting will be held First month 4, 
1896. JosEPH A. coe} Clerks 
SARAH E. GARDNER, 7 


*,* A Friends’ conference, under the care of 
the Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Doylestown, Bucks county, on First- 


| fell at Atlanta on the 12th instant. 


day, Twelfth month 29, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 
Prof. Charles M, Stabler, of George School, will 
address the meeting. Subject, ‘‘ Improper Publi- 
cations.’’ All interested are respectfully invited 
to attend. On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RicH, Clerk. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
| tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Burlington, N. J., on South High Street, on 
| First-day, Twelfth month 22, 1895, at 2.30 
o'clock p m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is 
solicited. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly M2eting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint 
ments : 

Spruce Street Meeting, Twelfih month 22. 

Green Street Meeting, First month 5. 

Fairhill Meeting, First month 12. 

Germantown Meeting, First month I9. 

Isaac H. HILLBoRN, Clerk. 


*.* Prof. Francis A. Green, of West Chester 


State Normal School, will deliver a lecture en- 
titled, ‘‘ Three Queries,’’ at the meeting of the 
Friends’ Temperance Workers, to be held 
| Twelfth month 20, 1895, at 8 o'clock, in the 
meeting-house, 17th street and Girard avenue. 


Is the Standard 


for Silver Ware. 


TRO 


ELEC joON 


Sib} 


Is the Standard 
for Silver Polish. 


Both stand for perfection. 
Grocers sell it. 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. | 


Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


The week following, Sixth-day, the 27th, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond will read a paper on 
‘* The Youth of Some Eminent Americans.”’ 

All are invited to be present. 

Jos. F. ScuLt, Chairman Executive Com. 


| *,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
| mittecof New York Yearly Meeting : 
| TWELFTH MONTH : 
22. New York. 
| First MonTH, 1896 : 
5. Cornwall. 
12. Quaker Street. 

Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
| €tc., to JosepH T. McDowELL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
iN THE WORLD 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


Dyspepsia 
phiet a 
Unrivaied in 
Write Farw 


| Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 
| Achoive selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 


wear now in stock. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 


| Room No. 40 Imperia) Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 
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Publisher's Department. 


*,* 8. Edward Paschall, well known to many of 
our readers, recently proprietor of the Village 
Record at West Chester, has associated with J. W. 
Snyder, formerly advertising manager for John 
Wanamaker, and they have an office at 1101 Betz 
Building, in this city. They propose to devote 
themselves to certain lines of advertising work, es- 
pecially the preparation of business cards for a line 
of selected newspapers. 

*,* George T. Laing, (30 N. 3d St, Philadelphia, 
son of our friend Henry M. Laing), writes us: ‘I 
shall be very much obliged for a note in the next 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, that a 
great many packages are received at the store to be 
forwarded South, with no marks on them desigrat- 
ing from whom they come. I am therefore, unable 
to make the proper acknowledgments, and parties 
who do not receive same will understand from this 
notice the reason of it.’’ 


*,* A friend writes us: ‘‘I received the ‘ Boston 
Binder’ all right, and have all my papers up to 
date nicely fastened in it. I trust and hope you 
will have them every year for your subscribers. I 
could wish its cover was somewhat heavier. Sevy- 
eral of my friends who take the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL have said to me they wished the cover, 
(the sides of it), were heavier, and that then it 
would be perfect.”’ 

If the Binder were materially heavier, it could 
not be supplied at the price. The object is simply 
to turnish a cover in which the papers may con- 
veniently be kept and saved during the year. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN — 


is frail humanity’s friend. 
1T EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 


power. 


IT NOURISHES every part through the | 


blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
Fancy Indian Baskets, - Sc: Om 
Sewing Stands (half eee . 50c. up. 
Corner Cabinets, .  $r. 00 up. 


CON ROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail themselves of 1 —_ afford 


those a without the city = Friends 


young te the city ine 
The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Consul- 











«SS WILLIAM HEACOCK, O88 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


~ OHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 174 Woodstock street, t, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & ‘SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first — pare Race), 


Philadelphia, Pen: 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON ny 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace 8) 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 pring Garden St., Philad’a. 
az Orders by mail attended to promptly. — 





The Z. BREED WEEDER. See ouradvertisement 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
Eleventh Month 23d and 30th. 


for the amount stated “ for 
WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 

PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1), 

THE INDEPENDENT, ($3), 

HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4), 

HaRpeEr’s RounD TABLE, ($2) 

UNION SIGNAL, ($1), . . 

THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 

HaRPER’s BazaB, ($4), 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50), 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), 


LireRary Dicest, ($3), 
(For new subscriptions), 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, ($3), 
(For new subscriptions), 





NEW, SEASON ABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 


in Bs Mate in Uphobesy, 
Muslin Underwear, etc., ete., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Mart Orpver Deparr- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


Wall Papers. 


We have come to the conclusion that to do busi- 
ness these times we must cut our own profits, 
Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 
have fallen into line. 





Former Price. 

White Blanks, 8 cts. 3 cts. 
fica ; ‘ ? 2.4 
Glimmers,. . 0 te Boe 
Embossed Golds, ma” BéR * 
: 12415 “ 


NOW. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 
4a- 3 doors from Market St. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1896. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT A DISCOUNT. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1896. Read the Sanne given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the [INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 
both ” 


MONTHLIES. 
_ PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE, ($3), 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4), 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4), . 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), . 
MUNSEY’s MaG4ZINE, ($1), 
(For new subscriptions), 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.20), . 
POPULAR SCIENCE MoNTHLY, ($5), 
THE Foroum, ($3), 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5), . 
St. NICHOLAS, ($3), 
REVIEW OF KEVIEWS, ($2.50), 4.50 
MoTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE : BaBYHoop, (#1), 2,90 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50), 2.35 
McCLURE’S MaGaZINE, ($1), 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, (80.50 50), . 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE Nonsuey, (81), . es 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, ($2), . . a 
MEEHAN’S — ae ee ° 
THE ARENA, ($8 
Youne Panted? REVIEW, ($0.75), 
BRITISH FRIEND, 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


Fearon & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 S$ Fifth Street, Philad’a, 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. . 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE, (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 


phe city. 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 cer cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH — WM. WEBSTER, 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


Washington 


Investments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 





Tacoma, Washington. 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This — nee Reon a —<— Trust and oe am. ees allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXEcuToR, ATOR, TRU: —executing Trusts of every kind,—ReEcrIver, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non -residents, ete., etc. : 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. : 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C Matthews, Geo’ B. Baker, John Blak 
Francis ‘A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorf. » » 


“GIR AR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000, 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


Mxoeutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
e Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H.CLOTHIER, 
WILLIAM H. GAW JO : 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PurELY MuTuat; has Assets of TWENTY-Five MILLIONS and 
a Surpius of over THReE MiLLions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


.tPres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest #t five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, ~- Thomas Williams,Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 





Phillip C. Garrett, 


QUEEN &CO. | QUEEN &CO. — 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


We have an attractive display of articles suitable for Gifts at prices which are 
Attractively Low. Some examples are: 
Opera Glasses, $1.50 to $5.00 and upward 
Shell and Silver Lorgnettes, from $3.00 
Dresden Princess Lamps, $2.00 and $3.00 
Dresden Banquet Lamps, $7.50 upward 


SILVER TOILET GOODS 
Sterling Silver Hair Brush, $5.00 
Microscopes for Boys, $2.50 upward 
Pocket Books, $1.00 to $5 .00 
Desk Outfits in Leather and Sitver, $5.00 to $20.00 
Sterling Silver Frames, $1.00 to $8.00 


— 


CO., 


STREET, 


1UT 


PHILADELPHIA. 





